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< SEAS ! 
S ‘ 
as a { Resolution Adopted by the British 
=< J Rotary Clubs 
a =~, The Rotary Clubs of Great Britain and 
Pf Ireland desire to express most heartily to the he > 
* Rotary Clubs of the United States of America. ~*~ sos : 
+a their appreciation of the new and closer bond re cnn cal 
rr created by the entry of the United States into S 
) the Great War. . eats 
a The British Association of Rotary Clubs ae 
; “>3 feels that such entry is a recognition of the = 
si high humanitarian aims of the Allies, and, — 
a while deploring the inevitable sacrifice of 
~ = valuable lives, welcomes the comradeship and ~ Nd 
co-operation of the United States and pledges a 
— —” itself in the true conception and meaning of 
eaiier Rotary, to mutual service directed towards 
Pa the securing of those aims and a lasting 
RA Be world-peace. 
a 2 a y . (Signed) PETER THOMASON, 
(K. mg President B. A. R. C. 
WINRAR 9 (Signed) THos. STEPHENSON, 
ce r Secretary B. A. R.C. 
Gamd 
The cordial endorsement by all the Rotary Clubs in Great Britain and Ireland is attested by i 
the signatures of their respective presidents as follows: 
Aberdeen—James Taggart, President. Leeds—Frank Horsell, President. 
Belfast—Arthur S. Davidson, President. Leicester—G, Crawford Johnson, President. 
Birmingham—H. O. Worrall, President. Liverpool—J. E. Lloyd Barnes, President. 
Brighton—A. F. Graves, President. London—And. Home- Morton, President. 
Dublin—Robert S. Swirles, President. Manchester—H. Wiles, President. 
Edinburgh—J. Albert Thomson, President. Newcastle-Upon-Tyne—T. M. Allison, President, 
Glasgow—Bertie Heilbron, President. Perth—F., Norie Miller, President. 


Portsmouth—Frank Reeves, Deputy Vice-President. 
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Rotary’s Greatest Opportunity to Serve 


Inspiring Message from Paul P. Harris, Read at the Rotary 
Convention at Allanta 
Fellow Rotarians, Friends: 

I hail you men of Rotary about to engage in a great eventful gathering. 
I greet my brother Rotarians of Great Britain, of Canada, of Cuba, and that 
great majority of Rotarians, my fellow countrymen of the United States. 
This is the hour for American Rotarians. 

When the emergency arrives, man arises to meet it. When Country 
calls, all men must respond. National assets must be assembled. No na- 
tional asset is comparable with that of right minded, warm blooded, patri- 
otic men. Rotary is one of our Nation’s great assets. When all men are 
responding to our Country’s thrilling call, we cannot remain silent. Rotary’s 
supreme purpose is to serve; never service more appropriate than on the pres- 
ent occasion. How and where we shall serve re mains for you to dete rmine. 
May wisdom characterize your deliberations. 


Individual effort when well directed can accomplish much, but the great- 
est good must necessarily come from the combined efforts of many men. In- 
dividual effort may be turned to individual needs but combined effort should 
be dedicated to the service of mankind. The power of combined effort knows 
no limitation. This superlative power no man may appropriate to his own 
use. This is the world’s sub-conscious conclusion. We must clearly under- 
stand the justice of it and measure up to its requirements. 

Rotary, even in its most sanguine moments, has fallen short of real- 
izing its own strength. On no occasion has the cumulative power of all Ro- 
tary ever been felt. We shall strike a mighty blow some day and we thence- 
forth shall know ourselves. 

Times of great political upheaval have marked the stages of greatest 
progress. Seeds germinate in newly turned soil. In these days of turmoil 
many a worthless habit will be forgotten, many a worthy habit acquired. 

Civilization will attain such heights that it will make one dizzy to look 
back upon the spot where we are now standing in the year of our Lord 1917. 
With almost ridiculous ease and dispatch, problems which have puzzled the 
sages of many generations are being solved during these high tension days. 
Pernicious influences which have for generations obstructed progress will be 
obliterated as the chalk marks on the blackboard are obliterated by an eraser 
in the hands of a little child. Rotary must make haste even to keep up; 
but we must do more, we must lead. 

Events succeed events with lightning-like rapidity. At this writing, it 
would seem that many American boys in the fullness of hope and vigor must lay 
down their lives. Can there be any possible return commensurate with the 
awful sacrifice? That depends upon you and me, and to what extent we 
avail ourselves of the opportunities presented. Perhaps this world conflict 
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may even be a blessing in disguise. ' ‘It will be worth something to us as a na- 
tion to be brought to a serious account with ourselves; to be given to under- 
stand durselves better with respect to our relation to other nations, and to 
appreciate our responsibilities with respect to the affairs of the world. We 
are a light hearted people but other nations shall be given to understand that 
we can be serious at times. We shall come, as a result of the war, to a new 
and higher appreciation of the young manhood which must bear the brunt 
of the shock in. this clash of nations. 


It sometimes seems that the forces of good are demoralized; not less 
can be said of the forces of evil. However weary Right may be, Wrong is 
much more so. These are mighty days, days of incomparable opportunity 

-of opportunity undreamed. Off with the useless old, on with the useful 
new. There will never be a better chance than now. Humanity must rise 
triumphant from this vale of sorrow, ennobled by its suffering. 


Even during these days which seem the darkest, we have much to be 
thankful for; not the least of which is the fact that Rotarian nations stand 
together. The Stars and Stripes and the Union Jack have at last been 
twined together. Tho grown into National manhood and tho bearing re- 
sponsibilities of our own, this is a sort of home coming celebration after all. 


Would we could have heard the blare of the trumpets as the Royal Fusi- 
leer’s band played The Star Spangled Banner on the wonderful morning when 
Pershing and his staff first set foot on British soil. The music must have 
stirred the little band of Americans assembled there as the peals of the 
Liberty Bell stirred their fathers who listened in awed silence more than a 
century ago. Whom God hath joined together let no man put asunder. Long 
live our allies and long remain the bond which binds us! May it hold fast 
during the mighty strain of war and in happy time of peace and may the al- 
liance increase in membership till it includes all men. The day the last shot 
is fired will be the time of all times since the beginning of the world for the 
alliance of nations to enforce world peace. 

We have occasion again to be thankful that in this distressing period of 
struggle we have as the executive head of this Nation a man possessed 
not only of fine scholarly attainments, humanitarian instincts and gentle- 
manly qualifications but also a man of world vision. In its new aspect as a 
world power, our Nation will never have occasion to regret its choice nor to be 
ashamed to be represented in council of the ablest diplomatic representa- 
tives of all nations by Woodrow Wilson whom we are all proud to con- 
sider the ideal of American citizenship. 

Britain is being remade. The United States of America is to be remade. 
Economic conditions are to be reformed. This war will give birth to a new 
and saner social consciousness. The American of tomorrow is to be a broader 
visioned, more democratic, healthier, happier, stronger, kindlier, more sym- 
pathetic man. Knowing more than heretofore of other people, he will be more 
charitable toward other people. These are to be some of the by-products of 
war and in the achievement of these results, the most promising of the youth 
of our land are approaching the volcano’s crater in France. The young man- 
hood of other liberty loving nations have unflinchingly faced the fiery ordeal 
and our boys will do likewise without the bat of an eye. 

We are in the war. The Central Powers must have little understood the 
temperament of the American people if they failed to see that the consequences 
of their acts would be war. The history of this Nation has been an unceasing 
protest against oppression. We are fighting today in the interests of the 
same old, time honored cause, Liberty. We are forging no curious link in 
the chain which constitutes American history. 

The United States of America has neither land nor dollars to gain. We 
seek only recognition of man’s inalienable right to live in peace with his fel- 
low man. There must be an international as well as a national conscience. 
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It will not be ours to engender hatred, wrest territorial possessions from, nor 
to inflict vengeance upon, our foe. Hatred is the friend of none, a reaction- 


ary quantity, more likely to injure him who cultivates 


it than to 


injure him who is the object of it. Neither territorial misappropriation nor 
vengeance wrecking have ever helped any nation in a fight for permanent 


peace. 


This does not mean that we shall be satisfied with anything short of a 
decisive victory. The German war lords have been so long defiant of the laws 
of civilization that liberty will not be secure until Germany is brought to a 
full understanding of the fact that the forces of justice are prepared to de- 
liver just that measure of force which is necessary to preserve order on this 
terrestrial sphere. Criminal insanity must be dealt with. No stark mad 
nation may be permitted to disturb the peace of the world. Kultur is all 
right in its place, but the world’s history records no successful attempt to 
impose either religion or philosophy upon a free people by the use of the sword. 
Whatever of Kultur we need in our national business we can obtain; we can 
obtain it in Berlin whither our boys in the company of a few million of their 


friends are already bound. 


Rotary was born this side the sea. It could as well have been born in 
any other land of freedom. It could not have had origin in despotism. This 
great international quarrel has become America’s quarrel, it has become 
Rotary’s quarrel, for Rotary has ever been the foe of injustice. Rotary is 
the Twentieth Century leveler of caste, destroyer of hypocrisy, the foe of 
artificiality, the lover of things genuine, and the ally of truth and righteous- 


ness. 


We are anxious to make progress. We have much work to do, work that 
is particularly and distinctively ours, but Rotary will never permit itself to 
be so engrossed in its own affairs, however worthy, as to be heedless of hu- 


manity’s urgent need. 


It is my sincere hope that we may derive great inspiration from the At- 
lanta convention and that it will not be found necessary to omit any features 
of importance to the life of Rotary, but let us remember that the needs of our 
Country are more imperative at this time than the needs of Rotary. Perhaps 
we shall realize in the end the utmost of good to ourselves as a result of present 


sacrifice. 


Did your board of directors act wisely in concluding to hold the convention 
this year as usual? Who can doubt it? If there was to be just one conven- 
tion to be held in the present decade, I would be of those who with fervor 
would say, “‘Let it be in the year of 1917,” for this is the year of Rotary’s 


greatest opportunity. 
This is our first war convention; may it also be our last. 


—Paut P. Harris, Chicago, Ill. 





What Shall United States Rotary Do In War? 


1 VERY Rotary mind has been asking the question. 


for the mind, for the spirit. 





The Atlanta 


Convention has answered it. United States Rotary is to give until 
it hurts, that the Nation may not fail for food—food for the body, 


The Rotarian is to make himself a factor in behalf of vacant lot gardens, 
an increase of the area under cultivation, support of the government in its 


efforts to prevent the exploitation of food prices. 


He is to help keep alive the play spirit, to keep business normal, to make 


economy a thing of reason rather than insanity. 


He is to trust the Allies of his country, to criticize the authorities man- 
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aging the war as a last, not a first, resort, and to stand by his faith that men 
who are decent are his country’s best soldiers. 

Following Rotary practice, the Rotarian of the United States will work 
thru existing agencies wherever he can. This means that the Rotary Clubs 
of the United States will give every support they can to these four agencies in 
particular: 

|. The Red Cross will need hundreds of millions. Rotary must provide 
men to lead in the educating, the giving, the organizing, the soliciting. 

2. The Boy Scout movement lives as the scout master lives. The 
scout master is enlisting. His place must be filled. Rotary must help fill it. 

3. The associations for the welfare of young men and young women 
have come into a new importance since the United States entered the war. 
They must help in and around the camps. But they cannot neglect the needs 
at home. The new army of women workers must be safeguarded. Child de- 
linquency must not increase thru the cessation of watchfulness, as it has in- 
creased in many other of the countries at war. Rotary must provide business 
capability, influence and money for the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A. and the 
corresponding Hebrew societies. 

1. The new army of the United States must have the finest moral tone 
in the history of armies. The Y. M. C. A. will provide wholesome recreation 
inside the camp. Rotary must support that work. And outside the camp, 
Rotary must provide the leaders to keep organized vice from preying upon 
the camp. Both these bodies must work thru the government commission 
on training camp activities. Both have undertaken so to work. The commis- 
sion has accepted them both as agents. Rotary will not fail here. As we are 
manly men, we must keep safe the boy in the camp who has enlisted to keep 
us safe in the war. 

This is the Rotary program. It is great enough for any body of men. It 
offers service for every man. The Rotarian who cannot wear a uniform is by 
this program enlisted in a work as necessary, as honorable, and as useful as 
capturing trenches. For, if these tasks are not done at home, the taking of 
trenches overseas will be hampered critically. 

If you are a Rotarian in the United States, you do not need to ask: What 
can I do? 


You have your answer from Atlanta. 





Complete Convention Proceedings 


Of the Atlanta meeting will be printed in book form 
immediately. Send in your order without delay. The 
price is $1.50. 

CHESLEY R. PERRY 
Secretary, I. A. of R. C. 
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Dedicated to Greater Service 


Rotary Convention Enthustastically Responds to Summons of Humanity 
to a Larger Sphere of Service 


By Philip R. Kellar 





Rotary, speaking 
thru the Eighth An- 
nual Convention at 
Atlanta, June 17. to 
21, 1917, has dedi- 
cated herself to a 
greater service than 
any she ever has 
been summoned to 
give. Superlatives 
might be used in 
attempting to put 
into words and up- 
on the printed page 


nipeg. 


Second 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
OFFICERS 


Elected at Atlanta Convention 
President: E. Leslie Pidgeon of Win- 


First Vice-President: Robinson A. Mc- 
Dowell of Louisville. 
Vice-President: H. 

nier of San Francisco. 
Third Vice-President: Samuel B. Bots- 
ford of Buffalo. 
Secretary: Chesley R. Perry of Chi- 


Rotary, American 
Rotary, Local Ro- 
tary—as_ represent- 
ed by the delegates 
of the various clubs 

has formally, loy- 
ally, seriously, and 
enthusiastic- 
ally dedicated her- 
self to such service 
as never Rotarians 
even dreamed of be- 
fore. 


The Atlanta Con- 


J. Brun- 


the story of this cago. vention not only 
wonderful conven- Treasurer: Rufus F. Chapin of Chi- thoroly and com- 
tion. But even if _ Cee. ” pletely justified it- 
superlatives were a: CH Miller of self, but it justified 
used with such fre- ‘ Rotary before the 
quency as to make THE 1918 CONVENTION eyes of the world. 
every alternate It placed Rotary 


word one of them, 
the words would fail 
of transferring to 





Will Be Held at Kansas City, Mo., 
The Third Week in June. 


upon that pinnacle 
which every man 
deservedly occupies 








paper the spirit, the 
earnest desire to sacrifice upon the altar of 
service to mankind, the remarkable 
smoothness with wkich the entire meeting 
was handled, the gracious hospitality of 
the Atlanta and other southeastern Ro- 
tary clubs, the interested fidelity with 
which practically every delegate attended 
all sessions of the convention and the spe- 
cial assemblies and vocational section 
meetings, the charming manner in which 
the ladies were entertained, the music, the 
color, the clean and wholesome fun, the 
bands, the singing, the street carnival 
staged by the Alabama clubs, the exalted 
note of patriotism that dominated every 
meeting whether serious or purely frolic- 
some in conception. 

The one who attempts to put into words 
and into cold type the spirit of that con- 
vention can only throw up his hands in dis- 
may. 

Convention Justifies Itself 
But the outstanding fact, the one domi- 


nant and dominating note of this wonder- 
ful week, was that Rotary, International 





who is willing to lay 
aside self interest in behalf of the greater 
good of the greater number. 

Joy there was in abundance, pleasure, 
happiness, singing, bands from Atlanta, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Savannah, Knox- 
ville, Macon, an Indian chief from Kansas 
City, a “phony” Hawaiian band from 
Louisville. Here and there, to and fro, 
back and forth, thru the streets of Atlanta, 
from one hotel to another, marched the 
bands and delegations from various clubs, 
calling upon each other, serenading each 
other, proving to Atlanta that never was 
there such a crowd of men—and ladies— 
who could be so wholesomely jolly, and yet 


withal be occupied with the serious effort 


to solve or help solve some of the mo- 
mentous problems confronting the nations 
of Rotary in the gravest hours of their 
national existence. 

For back of the fun and frolic, back of the 
laughter and smiles, back of that wonder- 
ful exhibition of fellowship which Rotary 
always has been famous for, were men im- 
bued with the strength of an inspiration 
to give and give and give—of their finan- 
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cific lines of community service to which 
the Atlanta Convention pledged American 
Rotary. 

It was the largest Rotary convention 
ever held in point of number of clubs rep- 
resented and voting delegates present. 
There were represented 248 United States 
Clubs, 13 Canad’an clubs, 4 British and 
Irish clubs (by proxy), and the Havana 
club by three of its members 
266 clubs The number of delegates en 
titled to vote was 593. of whom 509 were 
regular delegates and 24 were International 


a total of 





a 
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third vice-president, were: Robinson A. 
McDowell of Louisville, 325 votes; H. J. 
Brunnier of San Francisco, 321 votes; Sam- 
uel B. Botsford of Buffalo, 295 votes. 


The other candidates for vice-pres‘dent, 
who were unsuccessful, were: A. L. Farmer 
of Tulsa, 251 John O. Knutson of 
Sioux City, 128 votes; Charles H. Mackin 
tosh of Duluth, 115 votes; and Albert ¢ 
Terrell of Grand Rapids, 73 votes. 

Rufus 


votes: 


Chapin of Chicago was re 
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elected treasurer without opposition. J. 
Cliff Miller of Cincinnati was elected 
sergeant-at-arms without opposition. 

At the meeting of the new board of direc- 
tors on Friday, following the adjournment 
of the convention, Chesley R. Perry was 
reelected Secretary and appointed Editor. 

Kansas City was selected by the Board 
over Salt’ Lake City as the place where the 
1918 convention will be held in the third 


week in Jun 
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cial means, their thought, their strength, 
that the cause of freedom and democracy 
shall triumph over all opposition. 

\s was natural to expect. the problems 
of the United States took up the larger part 
of the time and attention of the conven- 
lion, since the great majority of Rotarians 
are Americans and since the United 
States is the last. with Cuba. of the Ro- 
tary nations to enter the Great War. 


Four Great) Services 

And yet when Rotary at the Atlanta 
Convention solemnly and enthusiastically 
accepted the call to dedicate herself to the 
vreater service, each of the four definite 
courses mapped out and adopted for Ro- 
lary activity was such as can be followed 
toa greater or less degree by the Rotarians 
of Canada, Cuba, and Great) Britain and 
Ireland. Those four great services are: 

To help make the new 
an army with the cleanest 
any army in history. by protecting the sol- 
diers from evil influences at home while 
they are training to protect: American cit- 
izens from foes in the field. 


\merican army 
moral tone of 


Vo help the Red Cross. 

lo help the Boy Scouts. 

Po help food conservation and 
production, 

\nd these are the four big, definite, 


food 


spe- 
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cific lines of Community service to which 
the Atlanta Convention pledged) American 
Rotary. 

It was the largest’ Rotary convention 
ever held in point of number of clubs rep- 
resented and voting present. 
There were represented 218 United States 


delegates 


clubs. 13> Canad’an clubs. & British and 
Irish clubs oby proxy), and the Havana 
club by three of its members a total of 


266 clubs. The number of delegates en- 
titled to vote was 593, of whom 569 were 
recular delegates and 21 were International 
officers. 

The number of delegates, alternates and 
Visitors who registered at the registration 
bureau was 2.800. 


Vote for Officers 


I. Leslie Pidgeon of Winnipeg was elect- 
ed president over Guy Gundaker of Phil- 


adelphia by a vote of 291 to 222. 


The successful candidates for vice-pres- 
ident, who were elected first. second and 





NEW DISTRICT GOVERNORS 
lected at Atlanta’ Convention. 
District 
No. 1: Willard -. Lansing of  Provi- 
dence 
No. 2: 1 ID. Van Amburgh of New 
York 
No. 3: Harold oN Rust of Wilkes 
Barre. 
No $f: Thomas B. MeAdams of Rich 
mond. 
No. 5: Maleolm D. Jones of Macon. 
No. 6: James 1 Finlay of Chatta 


nooga 


No. 7: Ed R Poledo 


IKKelsey ot 


No. 8: Percival G. Rennick of Peoria 
No. 9: ©. D. SeCheverell of Superior 
No. 10: Amos E. Ayres of Sioux Falls. 
No. 11: Charles W. Dawson of Mus 
kogee 
No. 12: Elijah Coles of Houston 
No. 13: Dewey R. Powell of Stockton 
No. 14 I. ( Witherspoon ot Butte 
No. 15: Ralph H Shatter of Tacoma 
No. 16: Donald A. MacRae of Halifax 
No. 17: Wm. A. Martin of London 
No. 18: R. J. Lydiatt of Calgary 
No. 19: Peter Thomason of Manches 
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third vice-president, were: Robinson \ 
VeDowell of Louisville, 325 votes: Hh J 
Brunnier of San Francisco, 321 votes; Sam 


uel B. Botsford of Bulfalo, 295 votes. 


The other candidates for vice-pres dent, 
who were unsuccessful. were: ALL. Farmes 
of Tulsa, 251 votes; John Of Knutson of 
Sioux City, 128 votes: Charles Th Viackin 
tosh of Duluth. 115 and Albert ¢ 
Terrell of Garand Rapids, 73 voles. 


Rufus KF. 


votes: 
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elected) treasurer without opposition. J 
Clit! Miller of Cincinnati was elected 
sergeant-at-arms without opposition 

At the meeting of the new board of dire: 


tors on Friday. following the adjournment 
of the convention, Chesley Ro Perry 
reclected Secretary and appointed Editor. 
was selected by the Board 
City as the place where the 
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SUNDAY—THE DAY 
Two thousand of the delegates and visit 

the convention reached Atlanta 
in time to participate in’ the exercises 
which made Sunday the day of conse- 
cration of International Rotary to the 
service of the world. Late Saturday night 
the special trains began to arrive, bringing 
the delegates from north, east and west. 
Hlundreds came by way of Chattanooga, 
\sheville, Mobile. Memphis, Montgomery, 
stopping off to be royally entertained by 
the Rotarians of these cities. 


ors. to 


Karly Sunday morning the different 
delegates marched from the Atlanta rail- 
road stations to their respective hotels, 
or were driven’ by motor by the ever 
watchful and considerate members of the 
\tlanta reception committee. The usual 
quiet of the streets in the business section 
on Sunday was broken by the strains of 
visiting bands mingling with those of the 
Atlanta band of welcome. 

Many of the Rotarians attended Sunday 
morning services at the Atlanta churches 
where sermons were preached with the 
Rotary motto of Service ABOVE SELF as 
the text. 

Air Meeting 


Karly in the afternoon the street cars 


Open 


going to Piedmont Park were crowded 
with Rotarians and residents of Atlanta. 
and the streets were thick with motor 
cars, At this park was the scheduled 


patriotic demonstration. [Tt was estimated 
that) fifteen) thousand witnessed 
the flag raising: listened to the patriotic 
concerts of the several bands: heard 
the stirring speeches of Rev. Frank G. Smith 
of Kansas City, Vo., Joe Mitchell Chapple 
of Boston, and Frank KE. Hering of South 
Bend: listened with bared heads to the 
singing by Chief Silvertongue of Kansas 


Persons 


L918 convention will be held in the third 
week in June. 

Ok CONSECRATION 

( ity of The Star-Spangled Banner; joined 


ina mighty chorus with the bands as they 
played the patriotic airs of the United 
States, and did their best to sing the pa- 
songs of Britain and France and 
the four Rotary nations, with the 
now allies in the world wat 


triotic 
Cuba 
United States, 
to make democracy safe. 


There were hundreds of soldiers in then 
olive drabuniforms seattered thru the great 


throne—-men from. the officers’ reserve 
training camp nearby, men from the regu- 
lar army. men from the state militia 


and they added a touch to the wonderful 
picture and made more emphatic the note 
of serious patriotism which the Rotarians 
ind others of the United States are now 
called upon to manifest. 


A Colorful Picture 


The color pieture was kale idoscople: 
Rotarians mingled with the great crowd. 
the pink hats of the Chicagoans, the 
ereen hats of the Tulsans, the black and 
white umbrellas of the Kansas Cityans, 
the dark old rose of the Chattanoogans, 
the red, white and blue umbrellas of the 
Cincinnatians, the white “jack tar” suits 
of the Savannahans, all viemg with the 


brilliant colors of the costumes 


of the Atlanta ladies. 


It was a happy throng, albeit one that 
realized the the future: a 
crowd whose gatety was tempered by the 
thought of the erisis thru whieh the world 


SUMMER ¢ 


SCTIOUSTIESS of 


IN Pussiny. 

Hofer’s Band. brought to Atlanta by the 
Cincinnati Rotarians, and the Chieage 
Vunicipal Band. brought by the Chicago 
provided the patriotic must 
the national anthems of 


hn li 
Volarians, 


that included 
























































12 TH 
the United States, Canada, Britain, France 
and Cuba. 

Phe raising of the flag was a wonderfully 
ln the center of a 
broad was erected a tall white 
pole around which the Rotartans and 
Atlantans gathered. At the foot of the 
pole stood two United States marines. 
The five) trumpeters of the Cincinnati 
band blew “assembly” and as the last 
note died away in the beautiful) sunny 
afternoon, the Chicago Band) struck up 
The Star-Spangled Banner, the marines 
raised aloft the little square of blue which 
the breeze caught and unfolded into the 
Stars and Stripes, and Chief Silvertongue, 
the Indian attorney from Kansas City, 
lifted his mighty tenor voice in the Ameri- 
can national anthem. All along the course 
leading to the flag pole were floating the 
flags of Britain, France, Cuba, and Canada. 


Impressive ceremony. 
meadow 


Then the big crowd surged good-natured- 
ly over to the front of the little hill upon 


which had been pitched the speakers’ 
stand. There was more patriotic music 
by the bands, the Chief again sang The 


Star-Spangled Banner, and the — three 
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speakers gave the message of sacrifice and 
service in behalf of the freedom of the 
world as the message of Rotary to human- 
ity. 


Boost: for Rotary 


every Rotarian left the wonderful open 
air meeting feeling prouder than before 
that he was a Rotarian, and every one of 
the many thousands of non-Rotarians 
left with a better understanding and a 
ereater apprectation of Rotary. They had 
learned something of the high ideals of 
Rotary, and had gained a greater respect 
and admiration for it. 


And even tho Sunday evening was given 
over to the noisy good-natured exchange 
of courtesies between the different dele- 
vations, and a continuation of the march- 
ing of bands and delegations from hotel 
to hotel, Atlantans remembered the cere- 
many of patriotic consecration of the 
afternoon, and realized that Rotarians have 
found the way to be happy and to be 
serious at the same time: to be happy with- 
out sacrificing seriousness, to be serious 
without sacrificing happiness. 





VIONDAY—THE DAY 


When Paul Harris completed) his in- 
spired and inspiring message to the 
Kighth Rotary Convention in Atlanta 
with “"Phis is Rotary’s greatest) oppor- 
tunity.” he must have been endowed 
with a prophetic vision that) the Rota- 


rians assembled in the fair southern city 


would respond promptly and enthustas- 
tically to his summons to greater serv- 
ice, \s Allen D. Albert | finished 
reading the message, in’ the absence of 
Harris, the convention sprang to_ its 
feet with a burst of cheers that) shook 
the big Baptist Tabernacle, and the 
Rotarians accepted the summons and 
dedicated themselves to a larger service 


to their respective countries and to  hu- 
manity. 

Rich as is the Enelish language. its 
poverty is apparent’ when the effort. ts 


made to put into words a description of 
the opening session of the Atlanta Conyen- 


tion. Never in the history of the world, 
perhaps, has there been a gathering of 


men and women so imbued with a spirit 
of profound patriotism that) was big 
enough to spread beyond the confines of 


( 





IF ORGANIZATION 
a single country and to take in’ many 
nations in facet the whole world —in a 


sincere desire to be of service to the world 
in the effort of humanity to gain a larger 
degree of liberty and a greater realization 
of both the benefits and = obligations of 
freedom. 

Impressive Ceremony 


The opening of the convention was a 
most impressive ceremony and not) one 
of the great’ crowd who witnessed it) or 
took part in it will ever forget it and few 
of them but will recall it for years as one 
of the momentous occasions of their lives. 


The inspired note of exalted desire to 
be of genuine service to humanity, which 
was struck at the Monday morning open- 
was maintained thruout the 
entire convention, Tosay that the Atlanta 
convention was the best Rotarian conyen- 
tion that has been held would be to  in- 
dulge in a trite expression that would fall 
far short of giving any indication of the 
educational, the inspirational and the pa 
triotic character of that gathering. From 
first to last the one thought that seemed 
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to dominate every Rotarian was the desire 
to make patriotism more efficient. 


Procession of Nations 


No one could fail to be imprest with 
the remarkable demonstration of unity 
of purpose of the four Rotary nations, 


now allies ino a war for liberty, which 
began with the entrance into the big 
convention hall) of the delegates from 


Canada bearing the Canadian and British 
flags and led by Pipe Major Dunbar, 
piping the stirring strains of the Cock 0° 
the North. Major Dunbar ts a veteran of 
the Boer war and was wounded at the 
battle of the Somme in France last’ year. 
He accompanied the Hamilton Rotarians 
to Atlanta. When the Canadian dele- 
cates, marching to the accompaniment of 


the enthustastic cheering, reached — the 
front of the platform they sang’ their 


national anthem, Well Never Let the Old 
Flag Fall, and as the song was. finished 
another crash of applause followed as the 
Canadian flag was placed against the 
front of the platform by the side of the 
Stars and Stripes. 

Scarcely had the cheering ceased when 
it was started up again as the band played 
Rule Britannia and Richard G. Knowles 
of London, representing the British Rotary 
clubs, came down the aisle waving the 
Union Jack of Britain. 


As Rotarian Knowles was escorted to 
the platform, the band brought — the 
cheering to a close by striking up the 


Cuban national anthem, //vmno Bayanes. 
and the three delegates from the Havana 
Rotary Club bore the star of Cuba and 
placed it) beside the flags of Britain and 
the United States. Havana Rotary was 
represented by Preisdent Carlos Alzugaray. 
Secretary L.S. Salmon and Avelina Perez. 

The cheering again was silenced by the 
band which began playing Dirie and down 
the central aisle marched the International 
officers headed by International President 
Klumph and President Hicks of the Atlanta 
club with the flag of Rotary borne be- 
tween them. 

Klumph Opens Convention 

After President’ Hicks’ brief welcoming 
address, President = Klumph — formally 
opened the convention and Rey. Gi. Otis 
Mead of the Roanoke Rotary Club gave 
the invocation, beginning with a repetition 
by the entire gathering of the Lord’s Prayer. 
Onward 


The Rotary) marching song, 
Sons of Rotary, was sung and President 
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address, whieh was a 


Klumph gave his 
brie of the eleven 
administration and a plea to the patriotic 
that) Rotary 


review months of tits 


Rotarians to see 
its forward march. 


spirit of 
continued 


The Past Presidents and International 
officers were introduced. Paul Tlarris’ 
message to the convention was read 
by Allen Albert: with frequent) interrup- 


tions as sentence after sentence was cheered 
and applauded. 

Then Dr. Alzugaray 
the convention and made a few 
In Spanish, which translated — by 
Secretary Perry and Zeferino De 
minguez, recently appointed Commissioner 
of Agriculture of Mexico by President 
Carranza. Dr. Alzugaray stated that 
he could not speak in’ English but that 
the Cubans would never forget the part 
which the United States had = taken in 
Cuban history and that as yesterday the 
United States had fought side by side with 
Cuba for the freedom of Cuba, so today 
Cuba fights shoulder to shoulder with the 
United States for the freedom of the 
world. 


Was presente d to 
remarks 
were 

Senor 


Rotarian Knowles was introduced as the 
representative of British) Rotary and in 
his forceful manner spoke briefly of the 
significance of the alliance between the 
Knelish speaking people in’ the struggle 
of the world for greater freedom. — tle 
brought his remarks to a dramatic close 
when he grasped the top of the American 
flag on one side of the speakers’ desk and 
the British on the other side and brought 


them together with the remark, “With 

these two united with the French = tri- 

color. we will make the world free.” 
Senor Dominguez was introduced next 


and spoke very feelingly of his admiration 
for Rotary and of his hope that upon his 
return to) Viexico to assume his) official 
duties he would be able to introduce Rotary 
in his own land. 


Mead Absent 


Resolutions of regret: were adopted at 
Paul Harris’ absence and resolutions of 
sympathy were adopted and sent to Glenn 
(\. \Iead. the only other Past’ President 


Harris and 


who was not) present. prevented from 
coming by the death of his mother. 

All of the International officers were 
introduced and responded — briefly and 


then followed the preliminary reports of 
the committees and adjournment promptly 
on time, 
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TUESDAY 


The high note struck at the Monday 
session of the convention and continued 
thru the special assemblies Monday after- 
was maintained Tuesday. Every 


noon, 

voting delegate and hundreds of other 
Rotarians were present at the opening, 
filling every seat on the main floor. In 


the balconies were many ladies. 


Until eleven o'clock the time was taken 
up with fifteen short addresses by mem- 
many different: Rotary clubs. 
Rotary has exemplified the 


bers of as 
showing how 
spirit of service: In 
Rotary fellowship te community life by 
the Lima club: in arousing a community 
to its civic responsibilities by the Havana 
club; in the work of making the city beau- 
tiful by the Davenport club; in the work 
with the boys by the Dallas club: in’ the 
creation of public sentiment to demand 
and construct public highways by the 
VieAlester club; in’ the development) of 
tributary farming territory by the \lem- 
phis club: in the establishment of vacant 
lot gardening by the Toronto club; in the 
spreading of Christmas cheer among the 
unfortunate by the Chicago club; in 
eflicient stock breeding in 
rural districts by the Superior club; in 
aiding the boy scout’; movement by the 
Seattle club: in) producing better) home 
conditions thru maintaining a visiting 
housekeeper by the Erie club: in’ the 
organization of training classes for office 
assistants and junior clerks by the Boston 
club; in the erection of street signs in the 
home town by the San Jose club; in’ the 
organization of boys’ pig clubs by the 
Montgomery club; in’ the correction of 
deformities among the crippled children 
of the poor by the Toledo club. 


These brief talks demonstrated, as 
perhaps nothing else could, the great 
range of sery ice W hich Rotary clubs CVery= 
where are performing for the good of 
others. The recital of these different 
methods of practical service formed = a 
splendid introduction to the eloquent 
address by Rotarian) Edward 


Tacoma whose subject was 1 
: 


encouraging 


Vision of 
fhe Rotary of Tomorrow. Wis vision was 
big and broad and the attention with 
which it was listened to and the enthu- 
siastic applause which frequently inter- 
rupted him, indicated that) his auditors 
too had caught the vision. 
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OF INSPIRATION 


Dr. MacDonald Talks 


Then President Klumph introduced Dr. 
James A. MaceDenald, the famous Cana- 
dian journalist. and orator. of Toronto, 
who more than justified the reputation 
which had preceded him, in a wonderful 
address on the subject of Service—a World 
Force. For an hour and a half, Dr. Mac- 
Donald held his big audience, swept them 
along with him, brought unashamed tears 
to the eyes of many men, lifted them to 
the heights of supreme world patriotism 
and national patrietism, laughed with 
them, caused their hearts to beat faster. 

Link by link he forged the chain that 
bound Rotary, Rotarians, and the Rotary 
ideal of service, to service for nation, to 
service for nations, to service for universal 
humanity. Clearly he showed that the 
idea of service is based upon a law as im- 
mutable, as eternal, as the law of gravita- 
tion —a law that is fundamental to society 

“thou shalt love thy neighbor.” 

And then he brought home to the Rota- 
rians of Canada and the United States the 
vreat part which their respective nations 
have taken to abide by this eternal law, 


closing with a peroration that) brought 
every one standing before the address 


was entirely finisht, when he said: 


North 
North America’s civilized international- 
ism is North America’s greatest: achieve- 
ment. Other things have been done on 
this continent which are heralded as among 
the wonders of the world, the enduring 
marvels of all the centuries. Lines of 
transportation have been — constructed 
which join the equator to the pole: a canal 
has crossed the hemisphere and = joined 
the oceans; insuperable mountain ranges 
are made as though they had not been; 
things have been done as by the waving 
wizard’s wand, which mock at 


America’s Achievement 


of some 


the achievements of other continents. 
“But this, that these two English 


speaking nations of North America have 
done, and have done together and done 
through more than a hundred years, is 
without parallel on any continent, with- 
out precedent since time began. 

“Tt is not a thing at all. [t is an idea 
the noblest expression of the North Ameri- 
can idea. It is a promise—-the confident 
promise and the matchless prelude of the 
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world’s) Christian civilization! Tt is a 
spirit the embedied) spirit of the Enter 
national Christ! 


“Citizens of the United States and 
citizens of Canada cross and recross thet 
international boundary a thotisand times, 
unconscious of its meaning and its marvel. 
But travel its historic course and see what 
itis. Think what it means! “The ground 
whereon thou standest is holy ground! 


“Nore than five thousand 
North America’s international 
between the United States and Canada! 
Miore than five thousand miles where 
free nation meets free nation, where vital 
interest touches vital interest, where im- 
perious flag salutes imperious flag. where 
a people's sovereignty answers to a peo 


miles of 
boundary 


ple's sovereignty ! 
War's Neglected Opportunity 
‘More than five thousand miles, with 
never a fortress, never a battleship, never 
a yawning gun, never a threatening sentinel! 
on guard! 


“ore than five thousand miles of war's 
neglected opportunity! 


“Nore than five thousand miles of 
civilized and Christianized international 
ism! 


“Ciod’s shining sun, ino all his) cireling 
round, lights up no such track of inter- 
national peace and such. line 
of international power anywhere else in all 
the world! 


Crosses Tho 


“And this that the nations of North 
America have done this unprecedented 
and unparalleled achievement) of North 


American good willis not the work of 
two spiritless and backward peoples. Other 
nations on other continents can boast 
of their past, but with these two democ- 
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racies of North Amertea is the future of 


the world. 


“And they have kept the peace the 
peace with honor not for one brief spasm 


or through one sudden outburst of good 
will! For more than a hundred stormy 
vears North America’s internationalism 


has held, and. in the very face of Europe's 
international tragedy, it gives the pledge 
of a far greater North American peace 
fora millennium yet to come!’ 


Meetings 


to the 
the old 


meetings 


Vocational Section 


was devoted 
meetings, as 
professional section 
have been renamed. Viore than one 
hundred of these meetings held, 
and as the meetings at Cincinnati marked 
step forward over the previous 
year, so the meetings at) Atlanta marked 
another great step forward over the Cin- 
cinnati Convention. Under the able direc- 


afternoon 
section 


‘Tuesday 
vocal ional 
trade and 


were 


a vreal 


tion of Ivan Allen of Atlanta, chairman 
of the section meetings. arrangements were 
made and carried out with smooth  pre- 
CISION, 


Some of the sections devoted the entire 
afternoon to a helpful discussion of the 
problems of their respec tive classifications 
and of the manner ino which Rotary can 
be put to work to solve those problems. 
\ complete report of the meetings will be 
included in the printed book of the conyen- 
lion proceedings. 

The busy day with the street 
pageant, which was a Mardi Gras proces- 
sion on a big scale, put on by the Rotary 
clubs of Alabama. And then came = the 
presidents ball, at which the unqualified 
support of Rotary was pledged to the 
Red Cross. Frank Mulholland auctioned 


closed 





WEDNESDAY —-THE 

The main floor and balcony of the great 
auditorium were packed, with many stand- 
ing and a few in the second  baleony. 
thruout the entire session on Wednesday. 
the day of education as to Rotary and the 
day of education in’ patriotism. Words 
are utterly inadequate to give to others 
even an approximate idea of the wonder- 
fully exalling nature of the proceedings. 


ted Cross badges and about $2,500 was 
raised, 
DAY OF EDUCATION 

It was a day that made every heart 


thrill and that left few dry eves, for the 
tears welled up as the souls of the Rotary 
nations were bared to their: depths. The 
session Was a demonstration of the marvel- 
lous unity into which these souls have been 
knit in their struggle, side by side, for 
liberty and justice. 

Thruout the session was an undercurrent 
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of the seriousness of the conditions faced 
by democracy, the realization of | the 
sacrifice that) world service in’ the cause 
of freedom must inevitably entail, and a 
clearer appreciation of the part which the 
United States must take in this struggle. 


Hlad there been a doubt in the minds of 


a single one of the nearly 3.000 Rotarians 
and their ladies present as to the propriety 
of holding the convention, it was dispelled 
without leaving even a shadow behind it. 


The morning session opened with an 
address by Reginald) De hoven, the 
\merican musician, composer of the opera, 
Robin Hood, famous also for his oft-sung 
song O Promise Me. He made a plea to 
the American Rotarians for their support 
in behalf of a movement to bring about 
a greater recognition of native musicians, 
and the effort to secure an all-American 
opera, written and performed by American 
composers and musicians. Mr. De hoven’s 
address was given a fitting introduction 
When Miss Girrace Nelson of Kansas City, 
VMo.. sang O Promise Me, to the organ 
accompaniment played by Atlanta’s munic- 
ipal organist, Charles A. Sheldon. 


Nominations of Officers 


Then came the nominations for the 
International officers. Vice-Presidents Guy 
(Giundaker of Philadelphia and E. Leslie 
Pidgeon of Winnipeg were the only nomi- 
nees for the office of International presi- 
dent. The nominees for International 
vice-presidents were: Arthur L. Farmer 
of Tulsa: Albert S. Adams of Atlanta: 
Samuel B. Botsford of Buffalo; Albert 
(. Terrell of Grand Rapids; Robinson A, 
Vie Dowell of Louisville; Charles H. Mack- 
Duluth: John 0. 
and HH. J. Brunnier of San 


intosh of 
Sioux City: 
Francisco. 
Immediately after the 
jert Adams, a splendid example of  dis- 


interested service and keen perception of 


Frank Mul- 


the proprieties was given. 
withdrew 


holland, speaking for him, 


Adams) name as a candidate with = this 
statement: 
“AIL of us who have seen Atlanta’s 


burned district and who realize the diffi- 
culties these boys had to face in entertain- 
ing us, would be only too happy to honor 
Bert Adams. And none of us but know 
that he would be about the best) choice 
we could make. But we should glory tn his 
refusing to be a candidate from his home 
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town where the convention is being enter- 
tained.” 

When the cheering that) greeted the 
announcement died down, Allen Albert 
added a few more words of explanation, 
saying: “LT hope to have the privilege 
at another Rotary convention of seconding 
Bert Adams’ name for an office very high 
in Rotary. But | realize the danger of 
such a precedent at this time. A> man, 
however capable he may be, who is elected 
by a convention meeting in his own city, 
cannot help but feel that there is attacht 
to the election a compliment to him as 
host and not a recognition of his true 
merit. 

Chapin and Miller Elected 

Rufus F. Chapin of Chicago was nomi- 
nated for treasurer and J. Cliff Miller of 


Cincinnati for sergeant-at-arms. Their 
nominations were made unanimous and 


the secretary was instructed to cast’ the 
unanimous vote of the convention for them 
for the respective offices. Present Secre- 
tary Perry announced that he had cast 
the vote, and the Election Committee then 
announced that’ they had been elected. 
Some one in the audience suggested that 
the first act of Chapin should be to shake 


hands with himself. When presented to 
the convention Mlonday morning, Rufe 


had closed his brief acknowledgment with 
the statement that he would be the first 
man to shake hands with his successor. 
Then came two reports on behalf of the 
Committee on Education and Philosophy 
setting forth Rotary’s program of educa- 


tional work. Dr. Hugh P. Baker’ of 
Syracuse, chairman of this committee, 
just two weeks before the convention 


telegraphed) President’) Klumph = that his 


health had broken down and he could 
not attend to his duties. President 
Klumph and Secretary Perry at once 


turned to Allen Albert and Guy Gundaker 
and asked them to step into the breach 
at the eleventh hour. Each prepared a 
report. and both of these reports were 
presented to the convention. 

The central thought in each was the 
same: That enough has been set down 
regarding the philosophy and_ principles 
of Rotary in the Educational Pamphlets. 
called “A Talking Knowledge of 
Rotary.’ to furnish the foundation for 
all Rotary educational work for some 
time, and that upon the individual clubs, 
thru the club presidents, rests the respon- 
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sibility. of utilizing these pamphlets as 
the basis for the education of their mem- 
bers in Rotary. 


Soul Stirring Speeches 


The first of a series of stirring speeches 
touching upon war conditions and problems 
followed when Pomeroy Burton, former 
New York newspaper editor, now editor 
of The London Mail and other publications 
of Lord) Northeliffe, discust’ the present 
situation and the = principles underlying 
the titanic struggle. Mr. Burton exprest 
his amazement at the amount of mis- 
information and noninformation he had 
found in his three weeks sojourn in’ the 
( nited States, regarding the causes of the 
war and the present situation. Tle em- 
phasized his belief that the United States 
must prepare for a long war, and that 
the length of the war will depend upon 
the rapidity with which America organizes 
her resources and puts them into the con- 
flict. 

Ile made a plea for the publication to 
the people of the full truth about the war 
at all times, declaring that the strict cen- 
sorship of the Allies had caused the loss 
of thousands of lives and untold treasure. 
He urged that the United States pursue a 
policy of complete frankness. Tis state- 
ment was convincing that America is to 
be the deciding factor in the struggle. 


Mr. Burton took Charles Vio Schwab's 
place on the program, Mr. Schwab being 
detained by illness. 


Following Mr. Burton’s address) came 
the report of the resolutions committee, 
R. A. MeDowell of Louisville. chairman. 


A War Session 


The afternoon session was a war session. 
It opened with a strong talk by Howard 
Giross of Chicago, president of the League 
for Universal Military Training, in which 
he spoke of the necessity for further and 
continuous propaganda, of the great re- 
sults that had been attained, and appealed 
to the Rotarians to get back of the Cham- 
berlin Bull. 

Word came to the platform, at the close 
of Mr. Gross’ talk, that the Rotary Club 
of Augusta, Gia., desired to present to the 
International Association, an American 
flag. Two boy scouts, each bearing the 
Rotary flag, under orders from Secretary 
Perry, marched from the platform to the 
rear of the hall and escorted back to the 
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platform, the Augusta Rotarian bearing 
the handsome American flag, with the 
Rev. Ashby Jones, member of the Augusta 
club, bringing up the rear. 

If an effort should be made, in writing 
an account of this afternoon's sesston, to 
indicate every point at which the proceed- 
ings were interrupted with applause, cheer- 
ing, shouting, waving of handkerchiefs, 
and other evidences of enthusiastic ap- 
proval and exalted patriotism, the account 
would be punctuated in almost every line 
with the parenthet’cal descriptive clauses. 


Rotarian Jones presented the flag to 
the International Association in an address 
that stirred the heart and soul of the 
vathering to the depths. 

“Augusta Rotarians,” he said, “eager 
to have some part in the interpretation 
of the spirit of Rotary in’ terms of the 
high and holy passion of patriotism which 
today possesses every heart, have com- 
missioned me to present to this convention 
the flag of our country, insertbed with this 
legend “freedom’s flag, the signal of 
service! 

“There are moments in’ the life of a 
people when emotion ts too profound for 
words, and when the soul of the nation 
struggling for utterance can only find 
expression for the deeper meaning of tts 
life, in some symbol sacred in its associa- 
tion with the past and prophetic of tts 
purpose for the future. To such an hour 
has this people come, and our eyes. in- 


stinctively turn to that) flag to that 
flag whose field. white like the snows 


of Valley Forge, is striped with regal red 
to the bending blue of its national sky 
all studded with stars whose blended 
beauty is radiant with the gathered glory 
of our past. And in that light is revealed 
the soul of this America 


Flag Symbol of Nation’s Soul 

“Yes, the flag of a nation is the symbol 
of the soul of a nation. Its story ts the story 
of a people's faith. To follow a flag is to 
follow the path which the people believe 
leads to the highest national destiny. To 
fight for a flag is to be ready to die for a 
nation’s ideal. 

“And when we turn to our flag fo read 
its story. it carries us back to the old 
hall in Philadelphia. Our forefathers 
vathered there are writing a fundamental 
statement of their faith. They are writing 
something which they believe to be true 
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tihoutaman anyman just because he tsa 
man. They are writing that all men are 
equel in their inalienable right’ to “‘life, 
liberty. and the pursuit) of happiness.” 
and that the authority which governs them 
must be the creature of their own divine 
rioht to « hoose. 

“This is their deepest’ faith in’ human 
lite atself, just because it is human, and 
this is their loftiest ideal for the human 
race. And out of the womb of that faith 
was born a new nation, and the Stars and 
Stripes became the emblem of that faith. 


“So that according to the definition of 


that flag. America is not) a continent 
bounded but America is an 
ideal of human liberty. 


by oceans, 


What Democracy Is 


America, this is what we 
mean by democracy: Democracy ts not 
a form of government. Democracy, fun- 
damentally, is an inalienable and divine 
right of a man to choose for himself. Here 
is the essence of liberty, whether it be a 
social, political or religious freedom. 


“Oh. men of 


“Freedom is found only in the freedom 
of the will. Without it, there can be no 
morality in) conduct, there can be no 
intelligence ino citizenship, there can be 
no reality and sincerity in religion. 

“A man can't grow, he can’t develop, 
save as his will is challenged by  alter- 
natives of conduct, by opposites of opinion, 
by good and evil of morality. You may 
unshackle the man’s speech, you may 
unfetter his hands, you may untie his 
tongue, but if there be anyone who can 
coerce that will, that one will send his 
feet upon errands, choose the tasks of his 
hand and dictate the very words of his 
lips. If there be any power in all the 
world that can lay its restraining hand 
upon the press, upon the school, upor the 
church, | care not whether that people be 
well fed, well clothed, well housed, and 
even well governed, the more contented, 
the more certain you may be that, while 
their bodies are free, their souls are im- 
prisoned in dungeons of death. 

“And so L define democracy as a form 
of government, any form of government 
where the will of the people is free to. find 
expression, and | define autocracy as any 
government, any form of government, 
where a few people choose for many people. 
Oh, they may choose better than the many 
people. They may that their 
choice results in a more efficient govern- 


sO choose 
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ment, but we should remember the creed 
of democracy, the fundamental creed of 
democracy, that) the government is” for 
the people and not the people for the goy- 
ernment, 

“The supreme task of democracy is not 
fo make an efficient’ government, but to 
make an eflicient manhood. 


The Challenge of Germany 


“This was the issue that confronted the 
American people in the few months that 
are gone. The people who choose, the 
few who choose for the many in Germany, 
demanded of us that we should cease to 
sail the high seas. 

“And there rose up all over) America 
those who pictured to us the horrors of 
war with its pain and its) poverty, its 
blood and its cares, and then they pointed 
to the temporary disadvantage that) we 
would be under in ceasing to sail the high 
seas. 

“Ah, if the question had been so simple 
and unrelated as to be simply a question of 
whether for the time being we might not 
surrender the commercial advantage of 
sailing the high seas, we might have con- 
sidered it. Nay, but the question was 
not unrelated. [Tt was deeply rooted in 
the very soil of civilization itself. We 
were asked to do infinitely more than sur- 
render a commercial advantage, not simply 
to surrender sailing the high seas, but to 
surrender the right to sail the high seas. 

“And if, oh! if we had surrendered that 
right and Germany had been victorious, 
we would have handed down to” our 
children and our children’s children the 
indelible shame, not) simply of having 
surrendered) our own freedom, but” the 
liberties of a world. 

Must 

“But, after all, each generation must 
choose its own flag, giving its own definti- 
t’on to its national life. Is that our flag. 
and is its definition of America, our 
America. When Belgium was raped and 


Fight or Change Flag 


the fertile fields of France drenched = in 
blood, when Serbia was left a desert of 
dust and ashes. and when the hitherto 


free highway of the seas was soiled with 
the blood-stains of women and children, it 
became inevitable that) we must) either 
fight or change our flag. 

“And strange, strange spectacle in this 
American land of ours there were blind 
ones who could not see the light of those 
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stars, and deaf ones who could not heat 
the voice of human wrongs, and they 
cried "Wait until America is invaded, then 
our sons will leap to the defense of our flag 
and our country.’ 

“O ye of little faith, did you not under- 
stand that) when Prussian legions first 
crossed the Belgian border, that) America 
was invaded? For then it was that auto- 
eracy struck its first blow at democracy. 
And ever since that day, the place to 


defend America has been upon the soil 
of Belgium and France. 
“Hf we had but one flag. rather than 


place it upon the encircled dome of the 
Capitol at Washington, | would place it in 
the hands of gallant’) Pershing, to keep 
knightly company with the Union Jack 
and the Lillies of France, for where human 
liberty is at stake, there fights the guardian 
soul of America! 

“And as timid hands would restrain us 
from this, the supreme task of our na- 
tion, and narrowed) sympathies would 
limit us once again to our ancient national 
solation, [| can almost 
James Russell Lowell, prophet poet, speak- 
ing to that flag of our faith: 

* Be thou no anchor, O my fatth tolieon oceans’ oo2\ 
bed, dim fathoms deep, 
fuwav from wind and waves, 
from day's qreal eve 
Thy task to cling and clutch and keep this (ttle 
bark of mine tn front the selfsame sweep 
Of ocean s shore. oer head the N¢ [fsame sky : 


reniole 
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* Nay, rather, when the winds are free, 
Be thou the needle, loval to thy North. 
Bidding my bark remotest isles explore. 
Beller go down amid the waves’ wild roar 
Than rot tn land-locked bays 
And go not forth at bidding of the wild, beseeching 


wares.” 
Flag 


When the cheering and shouting sub- 
sided a delegate wanted assurance that 
Rotarian Jones’ remarks would be printed 
so that every Rotarian might read them, 
and President’ Klumph, smiling to hide 
the tears that filled his eyes, replied: 

“TP can assure you that it will be printed. 
Perhaps this will be an opportunity for 
us to have every one read THe Rovrartian. 
The address will appear in the next issue.” 

And down the center aisle marched the 
Canadian delegates, with the Maple Leaf 
of Canada flying at their head, and Pipe 
Major Dunbar piping a martial march. 
Two Canadian flags were taken to. the 
platform, with the Stars and Stripes be- 


Canadians Present) Their 


hear the voice of 
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tween them, and on behalf of the Canadian 
clubs, Rotarian W. EL Cooper of Hamilton, 
presented them to the Atlanta club. He 
said that the American tlag belonged in the 
office of the Hamilton Club and would re- 
turn with them to Canada. 


General Wood Talks 


The note of patriotic service was again 
sounded when Major General Leonard 
Wood of the United States Army, having 
made a special trip from Charleston for 
the purpose, spoke in a quiet, forceful 
manner, of the new army and what it 
means to the American nation.  Ceneral 
Wood followed a special plea made by 
Pomeroy Burton on behalf of the Red 
Cross. and added his plea for the great 
organization which he said would be called 
upon to serve thousands and hundreds 
of thousands of sick and wounded. 


He pointed out the necessity for a democ- 
racy to be prepared to defend itself against 
the assaults of autocracy and insisted that 
those who were predicting that this would 
be the last war, were not justified in making 
such a prediction. 
nature is) human 
commercial 


human 
nature, so long as there is 
competition, so long as there are honest 
differences of opinion between individuals, 
there will be war.” he declared. 

(reneral Wood sketched briefly the need 
for universal military training, a standing 
army only large enough for police duty, 
the benefits accruing from universal mili- 
tary training and service, and exprest: his 
hope that never again would the United 
States be in such a_ pitiful condition to 
defend itself and democracy as it has been. 


“So lone as 


To make the world safe for democracy.” 
he said, “we must be prepared to defend 
democracy, with our lives if need be.” 

Dr. Charles T. Bayliss of New York, 
traveler and lecturer, an officer in the 
ted Cross, added a stirring plea for the 
support of the organization, and the day’s 


sessions were brought to a climax when 
several Union and Confederate veterans 
of the American civil war made_ brief 


addresses. Their appearance typified, as 
nothing else could, the solidarity of the 
\merican nation in this hour of its crisis. 
During the afternoon the Round ‘Tables 
of Club Secretaries were held. and in the 
evening a delightful) party at the East 
Lake Country Club provided the Rotarians 
and their ladies with pleasant relaxation 
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from the day of serious consideration of 
serious problems. 

No one who attended the sessions will 
ever forget them. No one but was proud 
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that his heart could be so stirred by the 
dedication of himself and = of 
greater service, that his 


call to a 
Rotary to a 
eyes were moist. 





THURSDAY 


Organist Sheldon began the regular 
morning organ recital at 6:15 Thursday 
morning. The time from 8:30 to 10:00 
o clock the delegates required to cast their 
ballots, 516 voting, the largest: vote ever 
east ata Rotary convention. 

The business session of the day of appli- 
callon was opened with a report from the 
special committee on training camp activ i- 
lies, consisting of Past International Presi- 
dents Allen D. Albert and Frank L. \Mul- 


holland and International Secretary Ches- 
ley R. Perry. 





Let us protect our boys from evil in- 

fluences in home camps, while they 

are training to protect us from foreign 
foes 








Secretary Perry reported that the com- 
mittee had gone to New York to conjer 
with the Y. M. CG. A. committee on war 
work and then had decided that they should 
vo to Washington toconfer with the War De- 
partments Commission on Training Camp 
activities, of which Raymond B. Fosdick 
is chairman and which is known as_ the 
Fosdick Commission. The Commission is 
an official body created by executive order 
of the War Department, but) Chairman 
Fosdick and his eight associates serve with- 
out compensation. 

The Commission welcomed the support 
of Rotary, and the committee reported to 
the directors and the directors had prom- 
ised that all Rotary Clubs would undertake 
to do these three things: 


What Has 


Kducate Rotarians, and thru 
other people with whom = they come in 
contact, as to this new work which the 
war department is undertaking to do, 
and the great importance to each and to 
the nation as a whole that such work should 
be done: and create a favorable public 
sentiment which will endorse and sustain 
this work in connection with the training 
camps and wherever troops may be per- 
manently or temporarily assembled. 


Promised 


them all 


Rotary 


THE DAY OF 


LPPLICATION 


Secure in-each community the coopera- 
tion of all) municipal authorities, civic 
bodies, churches, women’s clubs, fraterni- 
lies, athletic societies, ete. in the volun- 
tary performance of work which will 
contribute to the carrying out of the 
plans of the commission to provide whole- 


some and recreational activities for our 
soldiers in training camps. 
Serve the commission directly tno any 


emergency in a certain community by se- 
curing the immediate and active coopera- 
tion of the Rotary club of that community. 

Secretary Perry reported that Chairman 
Fosdick appeared greatly heartened by 
the interest of the Rotarians and greatly 
pleased with the slogan adopted by them: 
Let us protect our boys from evil influ- 
ences in home camps while they are 


training to protect’ us from foreign 
foes. 


Hluminating figures were quoted to show 
the bad effect. of wrong social conditions 
surrounding the lives of soldiers. **More 
\llied soldiers in service on the Belgian- 
French line have been incapacitated thru 
veneral than thru gun-shot 
wounds,” was one statement. “One man 
out of every three now on that front is 
believed to have lost’ time from = active 
service. thru) veneral disease. These as- 
tounding statements are reported to have 
been made to” representatives of our 
American government by representatives 
of the governments of Great Britain and 
France. Statements no appalling 
have been formally presented to the Eng- 
lish king by a special commission. 

“Such conditions have reduced efficiency 
and outraged decency in every war of 
history not excepting those fought by 
troops of the United States. American 
armies have not been worse than those of 
other nations. They may not have been 
so bad. But they have been the means 
of staining millions of lives with horrible 
taints. 

“The theory that has accepted such 
conditions is that the men of the army 


disease 


less 
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‘are not saints’ and that therefore thei 


vices must be indulged. 


Army Can Pe Kept Decent 


“Our new army is to be made up of the 
flower of American) youth. Whatever 
may have been true of other armies and 
Rotary does not believe their men were 
immoral inherently this new army can 
be kept decent. 

“America will strive to keep this new 
army decent. The government has already 
taken) two) momentous The 
medical corps have decided to establish 
zones surrounding the camps over which 
the military authority will exercise super- 
vision and from which it will exclude every 
form of immorality. 2.) The War De- 
partment has organized a special commis- 
sion on life in and about training camps 
which will undertake to substitute whole- 
some recreation for the idleness or worse 
which ordinarily marks the leisure hours 
of the enlisted men. 


steps: l. 


‘But not even the government can 
achieve decency for the without 
public support such as no people has ever 
given any such movement. What the 
government at} Washington may do can 
all be nullified by our state, county and 
town authorities. 


tre Ops 


“The great question before the govern- 
ment, the medical the Fosdick 
Commission on life in the training camps 
is this: 

“Will the people of the United States 
vive their government the support il 
must have to keep the camps of the United 
States from staining the lives of the youth 
of the United States? 

“This is a work that every club in the 
United States, no matter where located, 
no matter how large or how small, no 
matter how old or young, can participate 
in, and we call upon every club at once to 
take hold of this work and carry it forward 
in every possible way. 


COrps, 


What Rotarians Can Do 


“Please bear in mind that the things 
lo be done and at the present’ moment 
the only things to be done, are: 


“Ist. To educate ourselves as to this 
work. 
“2nd. Constitute each club member a 


committee of one to talk privately and 
publicly about) this Commission and its 
work, in the home, the office, the church 
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and other organizations that he belongs to. 
We want to get the entire American people 
interested in protecting our boys from evil 
Influences in-home camps while they are 
training to protect us from foreign foes. 

“Srd. Tf your community ts one where 
soldiers are located, or where it ts expected 
that they will be located. begin by making 
a survey of the conditions in) your city 
that) should) be remedied or improved. 
and see that steps are taken to remedy and 
improve them: and also make a survey 
of the agencies that may be called upon 
in due time to assist in the work of enter- 
taining the soldiers. 

“The grogshops and disreputable women 
will be driven away from the vicinity of the 
camps, and ins their place will be put 
recreation fields, social centers, dramatic 
entertainments, kamous 
athletic leaders, playground directors, chor- 
al and orchestral directors, theatrical and 
Volunteering 


concerts. ete. 


chautauqua managers are 
their services in this work. The social 
center work of the Y. VI. CG. A. will con- 


tinue in the camps tn cordial cooperation 
with the work of the Fosdick Commission, 
and the services of the Y. W. GC. A. and 
other women’s: societies will be enlisted 
to look after the welfare of the girls on the 
outside where they come in contact with 
the soldiers.” 

Convention Gives Rotary’s Pledge 

Secretary Perry cited as an illustration 
of the force that Rotary can exert in this 
something that happened a 
few weeks ago. Information was received 
that the War Department) contemplated 
changing the location of one army training 
camp because of the social conditions in 
the city nearby. Tle wrote to the president 
of the Rotary club of that city, giving the 
substance of this information and asking: 
“Will the Rotary club of your city be con- 
tent to let the training camp be moved 
because the War Department does not 
think your city decent enough to have a 
training camp located nearby)” 


movement, 


The answer was prompt and vigorous: 
the Rotary club got into action: and the 
training camp was nol moved because, 
thru the initiative of the Rotary club. forces 
had been put in operation that resulted in 
a cleaning up of the city and making if 


meet the requirements of the War De- 
partment for decency. 
The convention enthusiastically and 


unanimously approved the report, pledging 
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the support of Rotary to this 


creating a new moral tone in the army, of 


protecting the soldiers from evil influences 
while they are training to protect the people 
from foreign armies. 

Song by a Georgia Peach 

\ delightful diversion from the serious 
problems of the convention was provided 
when Miss Vary West Craig of Macon, 
(ia., sang a negro melody “Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot” which so captivated the 
delegates that they insisted upon an en- 
core, and then another. [no introducing 
her, President Klumph said that he had 
heard there were such things as Georgia 
peaches. After her third song, he remarked 
that now he was sure there was a Georgia 
peach. 

President Klumph then introduced 
James W. Elliott of New York, to deliver 
the only business talk of the convention, 
his subject being “The Fine Art of Selling 

Yourself.” The splendid talk, which was 
listened to with the greatest attention and 
interest, will be published in full in a later 
issue of this magazine. 

Then came the report of the Committee 
on Constitution, whose recommendations 
were adopted, as printed elsewhere in this 
issue. And the report of the election com- 
mittee closed the morning session. 

\ heavy thunder storm shortly before 
two o'clock delayed the gathering of the 
delegates for the afternoon session, when 
the remainder of the report of the Con- 
stitution Committee was taken up and dis- 
posed of. The report of the Special As- 
sembly on Classifications was embodied in 
the resolution authorizing the Committee 
on Standard Local Constitution and By- 
Laws to consider the matter of standard- 
izing Classifications and report at the next 
convention, 

There was an interesting discussion, and 
then Allen D. Albert presented the report 
of the Special Assembly on Community 
service, 

In this report or address, Allen Albert 
clearly summarized the meaning to Rotary 
of the four great days of the convention, 
and the four great services to the com 
munity to which Rotary had dedicated 
itself. “Phese four great services are: 

Support of the Fosdick Commission on 
Training Camp Activities. 

Support of the Red Cross. 

Support of the Boy Scout movement, 
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Support. of Food conservation and in- 
creased production, 


He urged that Rotary clubs give hearty 
support to, and heartily cooperate with, 
organizations already in the field) doing 
community service, where such organiza- 
tions are efficient; to help make them 
efficient where they are not; and to take the 
initiative and the burden of the work 
where there are no other organizations 
qualified to do it. 


“As Rotarians,” he said, “our responsi- 
bility is to exhaust all the resourcefulness 
of constructive criticism from the inside 
before we venture upon destructive and 
antagonistic criticism from the outside.” 


There followed an interesting discussion 
of the report, and then the afternoon session 
closed with an experience meeting in which 
a number of three-minute talks were given 
by Rotarians. 


Inauguration Meeting 


‘The evening session at the Auditorium 

the farewells of the retiring officers. and 
the inauguration of the newly elected 
officers, Was another epoch marking event. 
The inauguration ceremonies were pre- 
ceded by an hour of music. 

In his farewell address. Arch Klumph 
said he was proud to state, with an honest 
conviction, that the Atlanta Convention, 
which brought to a close his administra- 
tion, was the greatest convention Rotary 
had held. He paid high compliments to 
the International officers who had worked 
with him to achieve whatever of success 
his administration had achieved. He paid 
a high tribute to the gracious hospitality 
of Atlanta and the Atlanta Rotarians, to 
the executive ability of the convention 
management, to President Louis Hicks and 
Bert Adams in- particular. Then he 
pointed out briefly the great opportunity 
for service which lay before Rotarians 
during the coming year, and introduced 
President Pidgeon as a man fully qualified 
to lead Rotary to take advantage of these 
opportunities. 

President Pidgeon’s inaugural remarks 
were brief. Tle exprest his sorrow. that 
Klumph’s administration had come to a 
close, his sorrow that Guy Gundaker could 
not also have been elected president, and 
his sorrow that he would be deprived of the 
close association in Rotary with Guy which 
he had had during the year. 

President Pidgeon then related some of 
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the things in which he rejoiced: In the 
fact that: Arch Klumph would still be a 
member of the board of directors: tn the 
confidence which had been placed in’ him 
by his election; and in the consciousness 
that his election proved that Rotary was 
in fact as well as in theory, an international 
organization. No services which he had 
been able to render, he declared. not even 
those in’ his church, gave him greater 
pleasure than service in Rotary. 

Vice-Presidents VleDowell and Brunnier, 
Treasurer Chapin and Sergeant-at-arms 
Miller, were introduced and responded 
briefly except Rufe Chapin who made the 
longest speech he is ever known to have 
made in public. He talked for nearly 
two minutes. 


Gifts to Klumph and Adams 


Allen Albert. on behalf of the Rotary 


clubs in the Association, presented to Arch 
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Klumph a magnificent silver service as a 
token of their appreciation of his work as 
president and their love for him as a man. 

Preston Arkwright of Atlanta made the 
presentation to Bert) Adams of a_ silver 
service from the Atlanta Rotary Club. in 
appreciation of his work in securing the 
convention and as chairman of the Conyven- 
lion Executive Committee in entertaming 
the visitors. Then Wayne S. Kell, secre- 
lary of the executive committee. was 
presented by the Atlanta Rotarians with 
a box of cold pieces. 

The club attendance trophy was won by 
Chicago, with Cincinnati second, and the 
ladies’ attendance trophy was won by Cin- 
cinnati. 

The convention formally adjourned. 
there was informal dancing, and shortly 
after midnight the orchestra struck up the 
strains of “Auld Lang Syne.” and Rotary’s 
createst convention passed into history. 





RESOLUTIONS ADOP 


Resolution Number | 
Rolary’s Program of Educational Work 


Whereas, The report of the Committee 
on Philosophy and Education is most com- 
prehensive and specifically recommends to 
all Rotary clubs a program of educational 
work which your Committee feels should 
be followed out: therefore be it 

Resolved, By the Kighth Annual Con- 


vention of the International Association of 


Rotary Clubs, that the report of the Com- 
mittee on Philosophy and 
hereby adopted as Rotary’s program. of 
educational work. 


Resolution Number 2 


To Facilitate the Work of the 
Committee 

Whereas, The great’ growth of the [n- 

ternational Association of Rotary Clubs 

and its wide activities has brought about 

a growing number of resolutions which 

cannot be properly digested under” pres- 


Resolutions 


sure, 

Resolved, By the Eighth Annual Con- 
vention of the International Association 
of Rotary Clubs. that no resolution shall 
be considered by the Resolutions Com 
mittee, unless it has the official approval 
of a district conference, standing or special 
committee, special assembly. or affiliated 
club, 


TED BY 


Kducation is 


CONVENTION 


Resolved further, That) no resolution 
shall be considered by the Resolutions 
Committee except it be international in 
character and scope, except by special in- 
struction of the Convention. 


Resolution Number 3 


Rotary Clubs tn Latin 


Imerica 

Whereas. The International Association 
of Rotary Clubs has already gone on record 
as favoring the extenston of our Associa- 
tion throughout the various parts of Latin 
America, and, 

Whereas, The only effectual 
which to accomplish this purpose ts to send 
a representative to the larger cities of these 
countries; a man experienced in organiza- 
tion work, familiar with Rotary, and fully 
qualified to perform this important mission, 
In a manner consistent with its purpose: 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors 
of the International Association of Rotary 
Clubs is hereby authorized to send such 
person as it shall, in its discretion. deem 
best for the interest of the Association. to 
visit the larger cities of Latin America, al 
an early date hereafter, for the purpose of 
effecting the organization of local Rotary 
(Clubs: 
tion therewith to be borne by the Interna- 


Organization of 


way In 


such person’s expenses in connes 
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tional Association: and the Committee on 
Kxtension Work in’ Latin America, to- 
vether with the officers of the Association, 
are authorized to make all such arrange- 
ments as may be necessary for such ac- 
tion. 

Resolution Number 4 
Work 


Permanent Committee on Imong the 


Bovs 


Whereas, There ts an expressed belief 


on the part of most of the Rotary Clubs 
and the members thereof that real con- 
structive work Is essential to the life and 
development of the Rotary Club, and to 
its rendering the maximum service to the 
community in which tt is located, and, 

Whereas, A great field for actual service 
to be rendered by the Rotary Club lies in 
constructive work among boys to develop 
good citizens: therefore be it 

Resolved, By the Eighth Annual Con- 
vention of the International Association 
of Rotary Clubs, that the Board of Di- 
rectors be authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee on work among the boys, to con- 
sist of five members, whose duty shall be 
to continue the work of the present com- 
mittee and to organize the several dis- 
tricts or individual clubs thereof, for the 
purpose of developing such work: and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors 
provide such budget as shall be necessary 
for this work: and be it further 

Resolved. That the Convention of the 
International Association of Rotary Clubs 
recommend and urge upon all affiliated 
clubs) that they undertake, through the 
medium of a standing Committee on 
Boys’) Work, to continue such real con- 
structive work as has already been begun. 
and further, to survey and determine on 
such definite work among boys of each 
community as can be most profitably un- 
dertaken, considering local conditions, and 
that this work be prosecuted under a con- 
tinuous program: and be it further 

Resolved, That particular emphasis be 
laid upon the personal contact’ between 
Rotarians and individual boys, and that 
it be urged upon each Rotarian to do his 
share toward contributing to the guidance. 
welfare and development of such individual 


boys as he may have the opportunity of 


directing, until such boys shall have been 

fully developed and made to stand on 

their own feet: and be it further 
Resolved, That said Committee is) in- 
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structed to prepare and present through the 
Committee on Constitution to the Ninth 
Annual Convention, an amendment  pro- 
viding for a standing Committee on work 
among the boys. 


Resolution Number 5 
{// Rotary 


General System of Bonding for 
Clubs 


Whereas. It is now a general and cus- 
tomary procedure for subordinate — so- 
cleties affiliated together in one organiza- 
tion to arrange for the continuous bonding 
of any office or position in which the funds 
of the society are handled; and 

Whereas, By making a mutual or joint 
arrangement for such bonds, the cost there- 
of is reduced and the necessity of changing 
the bond, whenever the occupant of the 
office or position is changed, is obviated, 
therefore be it, 

Resolved, By the International Asso- 
ciation of Rotary Clubs in its Eighth An- 


now 


nual Convention assembled, that) within 
a reasonable time before the first day of 
January of each year, it shall be the 
duty of the International President 


International Secretary to ar- 
range satisfactory terms with a_ reliable 
surety company for the bonding during 
the ensuing year of the Treasurer, Secre- 
tary, and Financial Secretary or other of- 
ficer or employe of any subordinate Ro- 
tary Club desiring to avail itself of such 
opportunity, it being understood that such 
bonding will be of the position instead 
of the individual. Information concerning 
the arrangement made shall be communi- 
cated to the subordinate clubs by the In- 
ternational Secretary, and all subordinate 
clubs are urged to avail themselves of the 
opportunity thus afforded them. 


and the 


Resolution Number 6 
Community Services of Rotary Clubs 


Whereas, After an hour’s discussion at 
the Special Assembly, presided over by 
immediate Past President Allen D. Albert, 
concerning the degree to which Rotary 
Clubs should) participate in) matters) of 
community interest, a special committee 
presented the following resolution as a 
substitute for all pending motions: which 
was, after full) discussion, unanimously 
adopted by approximately two hundred 
Rotarians in attendance. 

Resolved, By the Eighth Annual Con- 
vention of Rotary Clubs) that) Rotary 
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clubs) should) continuously survey — the 
field of Community life, in order to ascer- 
tain) Community needs. Whenever or- 
ganizations already in existence can sat- 
isfactorily perform such work, they should 
be encouraged to serve as media to ac- 
complish the desired ends: and be it further 

Resolved, That when such existing in- 
stitutions need strengthening, in order to 
be thoroughly efficient, the Rotarians as 
individuals, or through their club ac- 
tivities, should give such aid and encourage- 
ment as is necessary to make the existing 
institutions efficient’ for such work: and 
be it further 

Resolved, That as a general proposition, 
a Rotary Club, as a club, should do those 
community services that cannot: be done 
so well by organizations or institutions al- 
ready in existence if such bodies are de- 
veloped to the proper degree of efficiency. 


Resolution Number 7 
Providing for a Revision of the Constitution 


Whereas, It is most likely that) Inter- 
national Rotary for its greater 
efficiency, and permanency needs a revised 
constitution which will duly recognize the 
Association, its affiliating clubs and the 
individual members thereof, and establish 
and correlate the inter-relations of these 
several elements that) comprise what is 
known as International Rotary, now there- 
fore it is 

Resolved, By the Eighth Annual Con 
vention of the International Association 
of Rotary Clubs that the incoming Board 
of Directors are authorized and requested 
to survey the present situation and prob- 
able future of International Rotary, to 
study the constitutional law of other or- 
ganizations and to prepare the draft of a 
revised constitution, or such changes as if 
deems necessary, for the consideration of 
the next annual convention of this Asso- 
ciation and of its member clubs prior to 
the convening of the convention, and be 
it further 

Resolved. That the Board of Directors 
shall do this work im person or in their 
vood judgment assign it to a committee 
of Rotarians that shall be appointed by 
the Board. 


success, 


Number 8 
Vembership Cards 


Resolution 
Presentation of 


Whereas, Rotary Clubs and Rotarians 
are occasionally imposed upon by stran- 
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vers Visiting their cities and claiming to be 
members of Rotary clubs in other cities: 
therefore be it 

Resolved, By the Eighth Annual Con- 
vention of the International Association 
of Rotary Clubs that every Rotarian upon 
visiting a club where he is not personally 
known, be requested to introduce him- 
<elf by presenting the Rotary \lember- 
ship Identification Card. and thus relieve 
the officers or members of the club) from 


the embarrassment of asking him = to  pre- 
sent his credentials: and be it further 
Resolved, That until a visitor has so 


introduced himself in the proper manner, 


he should not) be extended the usual 
courtesies. 
Resolution Number 9 
Commillee on Business Counsel and 


Efficiency 

Whereas, A paper was read by Rotarian 
Carl Ek. Rosenberg of Los Angeles outlin- 
ing the plan and accomplishments of a 
Special Committee on Business Counsel 
and Efficiency for the benefit and assistance 
of the various members of the Los Angeles 
Rotary Club: and 

Whereas, It was the unanimous belief 
of the Rotarians assembled that this plan 
can be utilized and adopted by all Rotary 
Clubs and by its adoption introduce a 


new and very helpful work among the 
members of our various Clubs: therefore 
it is 


Resolved, By the Eighth Annual Con- 
vention of the International Association 
of Rotary Clubs that a copy in full of 
Rotarian Rosenberg’s plan be forwarded 
to the officers of all Rotary Clubs with a 
recommendation for its adoption. 


Resolution Number 10 
Honorary Membership 


Whereas, It appears that some of the 
clubs in the International Association of 
Rotary Clubs have been conferring Hlon- 
orary Membership) upon speakers from 
other cities who have addressed their 
meetings and aroused enthusiasm 
among the membership for the time being; 
and whereas this often embarrasses. the 
clubs in the cities of which the recipient 
of this honor is a citizen; and 

Whereas, Such lack of care in bestowing 
Honorary Membership has a tendency 
to detract) from) the importance which 
should attach to this high honor; therefore 
be it 


some 
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Resolved. By the Eighth Annual Con- 


vention of the International Assoctation of 


Rotary Clubs. that the bestowing of Thon 
orary Memberships by affiliated clubs 
should be discouraged, and that in no event 
should) such) membership be bestowed 
without the previous action and approval 
of the Membership) Committee of such 
club, and that such Honorary Membership 
should be given only to a person who has 
rendered some particularly distinguished 
ervice. 
Resolution Number II 
Selection of Delegates to the International 
Convention 


Whereas, The Annual 
Rotary Clubs is a great’ inspirational 
vathering where the forces of Rotary find 
vreatest expression, and is a source from 
which the affiliated clubs draw 
the ideas for the successful: dissemination 
of Rotary: therefore be it 


Resolved, That it is the of the 
Kighth Annual Convention of the Interna- 
tional Association of Rotary Clubs that 
the incoming President of each loeal club 
should be chosen as one of the club’s del- 
International Convention. 


sense 


egates to the 


Resolution Number [2 


To Disecourage Rotarians from Becoming 
Vembers of Similar Organizations 

Whereas. Clubs are being formed, em- 
bodying principles similar to those of Ro- 
tary, and, 

Whereas. We believe that no individual 
can effectually perform the duties of a Ro- 
tarian and those of any other similar club, 
and, 


Whereas, We believe that the future of 


Rotary, as well as that of such similar 
organizations, will be best served by the 
undivided loyalty of the individual mem- 
bers: therefore be it 
Resolved, By the Eighth Annual Con- 
vention of the International Association 
of Rotary Clubs that we strongly discour- 
age the members of Rotary clubs from di- 
viding their energies by accepting mem- 
bership in any other similar organization. 
Resolution Number 13 
Rolary Service in the War 
Whereas, Our countries and their allies 
are now, with strong purpose and high 
aims for world welfare, definitely set for 
and actually engaged in war, and the time 
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for pyramided and intensive action ts now 
upon us; therefore be it 

Resolved, By the Kighth Annual Con- 
vention of the International Association 
of Rotary Clubs that itis the sacred duty, 
the high right, and the greatest opportunity 
for service, that) each Rotarian should 
strive so to understand and comprehend 
the tremendous responsibility placed upon 
every man for a victory which must be 
won, that he shall be prepared to the ab- 
solute utmost to work and pray, and to 
sacrifice to this end; and be it further 

Resolved, That at every opportunity, 
Rotarians shall uphold and = sustain, in 
every way, the demands and aims of con- 
stituted authority, and support to the ut- 
most the authorized) councils and) com- 
mittees organized for the achieving of our 
noble purpose. 

Resolved, That the Affiliated Rotary 
Clubs during the ensuing year should in 
their respective towns and cities promote 
a plan of education as to the war and the 
righteousness of the allies in this conflict. 


Resolution Number [4 


Classifications in Rotary 


Whereas, The Special Assembly — on 
Classifications in Rotary has made to the 
Convention a very comprehensive report, 
in which there are many recommenda- 
tions, and said Special Assembly desires 
that its report should be referred to the 
incoming Committee on Classifications; 
therefore it ts 

Resolved, By the Eighth Annual Con- 
vention of the International Association 
of Rotary Clubs, that the report of the 
Special Assembly on Classifications — in 
Rotary made to the Convention this day 
be referred to the incoming committee on 
Standard Constitution and Model By- 
Laws for Local Clubs, with the direction 
that said committee make a full report at 
the Ninth Annual Convention on the mat- 
ters recommended in said report. 


Resolution Number 15 
E-rpressing Appreciation of Convention 
Whereas, The Eighth Annual Conyen- 

lion of the International Association of 
Rotary Clubs has thoroughly enjoyed and 
greatly profited by the generous hospitality 
of the City of Atlanta, as well as by the 
sessions of the Convention; therefore it: is 


Resolved, By the Kighth Annual Con- 
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vention of the International Association 
of Rotary Clubs. that this Convention ex 
tend to the various committees, news 
papers, and to the good people of Atlanta, 
our thanks for the Convention arrange- 
ment and splendid entertainment so suc- 
cessfully provided during the Eighth An- 
nual Convention, 


We extend to President Klumph and his 
official family our congratulations upon 
the results of their efforts during the past 
year. 

We extend our thanks to the Scout Ex- 
ecutive, Scout’ Masters, and the members 
of the various troops of the Atlanta Divi- 
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sion of the Boy Scouts of America for the 


eflicient and valuable service rendered to 
the Kighth Annual Convention and its 
officers, so freely volunteered and so 


sreathly appreciated. 

We also extend our thanks to the con- 
eregation of the Tabernacle Baptist 
Church, for the use of their Auditorium: 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we extend to the citizens 
of Atlanta our sincere sympathy over the 
loss and hardships caused by the recent 
great conflagration, and extend our 
eratulations for the spirit shown and the 
splendid manner in which they have met 
and handled the situation. 


COn- 





AMENDMENTS 


\n unusually large number of proposals 
to amend the constitution of the Interna- 
tional Association of Rotary Clubs was re- 
ceived and considered by the Committee 
on Constitution at the Atlanta Conven- 
lion. 

“We immediately realized,” the 
mittee reported, “that if all were to have 
been considered on the floor it would have 
taken all the time of the entire convention, 
While most of the amendments are meri- 
torious, many are duplications. Others 
simply suggest slight changes, and others 
are very necessary for the progress of Ro- 
tary.” 

Many were referred to the directors or 
to a special committee to be named by 
them for aid in preparing a draft of a re- 
vised constitution to be reported at the 
next convention. 


The proposals so referred to the reyis- 
ion committee, by vote of the convention, 
were those relating to: 

Article I, 
ization of the 

Article Il, pertaining to the objects of the As 
sociation. 


pertaining to the name and organ- 
Association. 


Article TIL, relating to membership in the As 
sociation. 
Article V, relating to the manner of selecting 


the time and place for holding the convention. 
This action let the present law stand which pro 
vides that the Board of Directors shall select the 
place and set the time for holding the annual 
convention. 


Article \, relating to the manner of nominating 
and electing the officers. This action let the 
present provision stand, governing the mannet 
of nominating and electing the oflicers. 


TO CONSTEPU TION 


Voted Down 


The Constitution Committee’s recom- 
mendation was against the adoption of 
the following proposed amendments, and 
the recommendation was adopted. 


Article VI. relating to representation in’ the 
leaving the present article as if 


Amendments 


convention, 
stands 

Article VIL. proposing to add a new section 3 
relative to district thus leaving the 
present section 3 as it is now 

Article TX, proposing to add a new section 3 
to provide that all past presidents shall be hon 
orary members for life and shall comprise an 
advisory committee; and an additional proposal 
to insert a new section 3 providing for the nom 
ination at the district conferences of the candi- 
dates for district governor; also the proposals to 
amend sections 4 and 5. Thus leaving these se 
tions and all the remaining sections of the article 


LPOVErTHOrS, 


as they are at present. 
Article XTX, relating to amendments, 
the article as at present. 


That Were 


The following amendments were recom- 
mended by the committee and adopted by 
the convention: 

Article IV. 

Section |. A semi-annual per capita tax of 
one dollar ($1.00), United States currency, shall 
be levied upon each and every member (with the 
exception of honorary members) of all affiliating 
clubs in the United States, Canada and Cuba, 
and shall be paid by each club semi-annually. 
\ semi-annual per capita tax of twenty-five (25 
cents, United States currency. shall be levied 
Upon eat h and every member with the excep 
tion of honorary members) of all other affiliating 
Rotary clubs, and shall be paid semi-annually 
Such tax shall be payable on the first day of 
January and the first day of July each year, and 
shall be based upon the membership of the respec 
tive clubs as shown by their semi-annual reports, 


leaving 


Adopted 


Amendments 


Revenue 
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which shall be rendered to the secretary of this 
Association on said days respectively by the club 
president and club secretary. © Provided that 
commencing with Ist July, L9L7, each affiliating 
club in Great Britain and Ireland shall pay the 
sum of Ten Dollars (310.00) in lieu of any and 
all per ¢ apita tax. 


VII. District 


Section |. The Board of Directors of the In- 
ternational Association of Rotary €lubs. shall 
have the power to change the boundaries and 
numbers of the present districts of affiliating 
Rotary clubs and create new districts, provided 
that notice is first given to all the clubs in the dis- 
trict before a change in the boundaries of that 
district shall be made. 


Article Organization 


Section 2. There shall be one district governor 
for each district who shall be elected at the an- 
nual convention of the Association as herein 
provided. 

Section 3.) A conference of the afliliating clubs 
of each district shall be held annually at least 
ninety days prior to the International conven- 
tion of this Association, at such time and place 
as shall be determined by the district: governor 
and the presidents of the clubs in the respective 
districts. 

Section 4. The district conference may pro- 
pose, discuss, and pass resolutions recommend- 
ing legislation to the International Association. 
They shall also consider subjects submitted to 
them by the International Association. 

Section 5. All members in good standing of 
afliliating Rotary clubs tn a district, present at a 
district conference of such district, sball be en- 
titled to vote on all matters properly presented 
for consideration at that conference, except in 
the selection of district governor. 

Section 6. Each district) conference shall 
nominate a candidate for district governor of 
that district, to be elected at the following an- 
nual convention of the International Associa- 
tion. In the selection of such nominee each af- 
filiating club in that district shall be entitled to 
one vote for each twenty-five of its members, 
or major portion thereof. 

Section Within thirty days after the close 
of a district coaference, the chairman and secre- 
tary thereof shall make a report in writing, 
signed by each of them, of the proceedings of the 
conference, and transmit three copies of such re- 
port to the secretary of this Association, and one 
copy thereof to the secretary of each of the af- 
filiating Rotary clubs of that district. This 
report need not be a verbatim transcript of the 
entire proceedings of the conference, but may be 
in the form of minutes of the conference, but it 
shall comprise a complete record of all action 
taken by the conference. 

Article VIE. Officers 

Section |. The officers of this Association 
shall be: president, immediate past’ president, 
first vice-president, second vice-president, third 
vice-president, secretary, treasurer, sergeant-at- 
arms, and all district governors. 

Section 2. There shall be a board of directors 
which shall consist of the president, immediate 
past president, first: vice-president, second vice- 
president and third vice-president. 

The only change which this action makes is 
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to renumber present Article VIE and make it 
Article VIEL, and to change the order in which 
the officers are named. 
Article IN is 
numbered, 
Article X is the present 
bered., 


the present Article VIEL re- 


Article IN 


renut- 


Article X Lis the present Article X renumbered 
and amended to include Cuba among’ those 
countries where each affiliating Rotary club shall 
make it a condition of membership that each of 
its members shall become a bona fide paid sub- 
seriber to the monthly — periodical-——Tur Ro- 
rarnian. Also making the annual, semi-annual 
and quarterly subscription price at the rate of 
$1.50 per annum in the United States and Cuba, 
$1.75 in Canada, and $2.00 in all other countries. 
The proviso is added that there shall be a club- 
bing subscription price of $1.00 in the United 
States and Cuba, $1.25 in Canada, and $1.50 in 
all other countries when twenty or more sub- 
scriptions are received as a club from the same 
city; and provided further that the editor shall 
have the power to grant to magazine subscrip- 
tion agencies the proper discount for subscrip- 
tions secured by them for said publication. 


Article NIL is the present Article XT with the 
provision added to Section 1 giving the Board 
of Directors the power to set apart in a “Current 
Expense Account” a portion of the general fund, 
for disbursement upon the signature of the sec- 
retary and treasurer to be used for the payment 
of the current expenses of the Association from 
month to month, in accordance with general 
appropriations made by the Board of Directors. 
Also giving the secretary and treasurer the power 
to set apart a portion of this current expense 
fund, not to exceed $200, in an “IT. A. of R. C. 
Petty Cash” account, subject to check by the 
secretary or by one of his assistants designated 
by him. 


Section 4. This is a new section establishing 
an endowment fund, the principal of which is to 
be kept intact and the interest used to further 
the objects of this Association, with the Board 
of Directors as trustees of the fund. 


Article NIV is the present Article XID re- 
numbered. 
Article XV is the present Article XIV re- 


numbered and further amended by making the 
Committee on Education and Philosophy simply 
the Committee on Education. And by making 
the Committee on Publicity and Information 
simply the Committee on Publicity. And by 
making the Committee on Convention Pro- 
gram and Topics simply the Committee on Con- 
vention Program. 

Article XVI is the present Article XV renum- 
bered, with the names of the three committees 
mentioned in Article XV shortened. 

Article XVI is the present Article \VP—As- 
sociation property——-renumbered. 

Article XNVITE is the present Article 
Commercializing Rotary—renumbered. 

Articles NIX, XX, NNE and NXNIE are the 
present Articles XVII, NVITT, XIX and XX re- 


numbered. 


XVI 
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War-Bred Business Problems 


By Frank Baackes 


T IS indeed ay 
very great hon- 
or and a privi- 

lege to be asked to 
address you as) an 
(American citizen 

from choice —when 
our hearts and souls 
are stirred to. their 
innermost depths by 
our entrance — into 
this war: when the 
message of April 2d 
of the President of the United States to its 
people and the nations of the world is still 
ringing in our ears; a message so grand and 
inspired and so liberty-breathing that it 
should imprint itself into the hearts of ev- 
ery loyal American man and woman: a 
message that should be made a text-book 
in our public schools and taught to our 
children just as soon as they have mastered 
their A B C's; for it brought to usa realiza- 
tion of what our entry into this war means. 

Yet don't let us underestimate the tasks 

that we have set ourselves. It may be a 
great task. It may mean many sacrifices 
and much heartache. But no matter how 
many sacrifices this will mean, we must 
know nothing except “Forward,” or ac- 
knowledge to the world that the principle 
we have proclaimed is wrong. That we will 
never do, if it takes the last dollar and the 
last man in the United States to hold to 
that principle. 


big menin the | 


a German-born 


facturers’ and 


War Changes Situation 


Thus speak our hearts. But this is no 
time to listen only to the dictates of our 
hearts. This is the time to think and to 
use our heads. Therefore, we men of busi- 
ness and men of affairs have got to. think 
straight-—think straight, not alone for the 
present, but as well for the future, because 
the cross-currents are so strong and swift 
that they form a wherlpool the depth of 
which nobody can measure. 

We are confronted at this time with a 
very intense political and economical con- 
dition, and the two are so intimately con- 
nected that they cannot be treated any 
longer separately as to their consequences. 
Our political condition has been somewhat 
clarified by our entrance into this war, but 


straight-from-the-| 
peal to American business men, trom the 
vice-president. and general sales 


of the American Steel & Wire Co 


in an address before the Hardware Manu 
Jobbers’ 


Houston, Texas, 18 April, 1917. 


our economical con- 
dition has become 
more intensified 
than ever. 


eart patriotic ap 


Whale l 


-one of the Previous to our 

: entrance into 1 

2S. Steel Corporation, and this 
F "wt Prag? War We Were COn- 
American citizen by choice, — fronted with one 
condition, and that 


was that we sold to 
the Allies what we 
felt we could spare. 
Some concerns were 
rather reserved and didn't sell anything at 
all, because they didn’t believe init. Other 
concerns were not so reserved, and sold all 
they could spare and then reserved for the 
domestic market what the domestic market 
needed. 


asso fations al 


That. however, is absolutely changed to- 
day, because our entrance into this war 
makes us immediately an ally to the Allies. 
If we don't desire to be that, then the en- 
trance into this war on the part of this coun- 
try is a great mistake. But, becoming an 
ally to the Allies, where heretofore we were 
passive, it becomes today our absolute 
duty to see that the Allies, who are doing 
our fighting for us at the present time, have 
everything they want, to the point of ae- 
tual suffering in this country. 

Now that is going 
acute situation, both 
of life and the commodities of life. 
say and newspapers say: 

“Why. this will only require five per cent 
of the steel: it will only require three per 
cent of the leather goods, and thirty per 
cent of other goods.” 

But when that five per cent is required 
from a condition that is today 150 per cent 
demand and 100 per cent capacity, then 
you can see how far-reaching it must be to 
this nation in being absolutely obliged to 
vive to the Allies not only what we can 
spare. but everything they want, and at 
the same time make preparations for our 
vovernment, 


to make for a very 
as to the necessities 


People 


Flag to the Front 


Surely this American nation will) not 
alone give the Allies money to fight with. 
| hope that we all have honor enough to 
let the world know that we are not alone a 
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money-making ma- 
chine, but that we 
are also a red-blood- 
ed fighting machine. 


And we must enter 
this war with our 
own men, so. that) they must be American 
when peace is de- 
clared our flag will 
fly on the battle- 
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Surely this country has not all been peo- 
All of these 
When 


these people come over here from choice 


pled by native sons by chance. 


adopted sons have done their share. 


and take the oath of allegiance to the flag, 
citizens. Every 
adopted son has a sentiment, but in a 
crisis like this, when the land of my fathers 


attacks the land of mv children, then there 
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our patriotism by 
dollars. 
I don't” believe 


that prices should be 
advanced in a time 
like this unless ab- 
solutely necessary. 
| don’t) believe in 
selling the Govern- 
ment on one hand at 
a very low price and 





field, and not alone 
will our) American 
dollars be there that 
nobody can see. Our flag over there can 
be seen by everybody, but the dollar dis- 
appeals. 

The situation that [speak of is going to 
affect. our domestic business, and the slo- 
van with every manufacturer and with 
every merchant must from now on be: The 
Allies and our own Government first, do- 
mestic trade second, and export. trade 
third.” 

This will mean that we have got to be 
passive. It will mean that this is a time 
to control our selfishness. | know that is a 
very hard thing to do, because it is in-born 
in every one of us, but in this crisis every 
man of affairs, every business man, must 
control his selfish nature. 

And if we are all going to use common 
sense and distribute our products intelli- 
gently and conservatively from what is 
left, we can probably all have material 
to do business with. It is surely not to our 
interest in this crisis to bring about a con- 
dition that will force many industries to 
shut down for lack of material, because the 
moment our industries are compelled to 
shut down, no matter for what reason, just 
that moment you bring about a condition 
in this country that will react on business. 
If people cannot’ be employed and earn 
money, there can be no purchasing power. 
So we have got to be very conservative, 
and | cannot put that too strongly upon 
Vou. 

Patriotism Above Dollars 


\nd we must not endeavor to make 
money out of our own war. We made a 
lot of money out of the European war 
which was absolutely natural and was our 
right, technically or morally-—but [ ques- 
tion the wisdom of trying to make that same 
amount of money out of our own crisis. It 
would not be very much like patriotism, in 
my opinion. And we in this country don't 
want to stand before the world measuring 


is no sentiment and there is only our flag. 


then trying to tax 
the individual at an 
advanced price, and thereby make the 
other fellow pay for your patriotism. Let 
each share his burden. It is a very great 
burden. Let us share it all alike. 

Our present condition, our present pros- 
perity, we all kKnow—has come from the 
Kuropean war; therefore, nobody can ap- 
preciate it. Tt came without our asking. 
And it would be almost useless at this time 
to bring you back to the condition of this 
country before the war, so long back. But 
let's all remember, and don’t get in’ the 
frame of mind that this prosperity that 
was forced upon us by circumstances will 
stay with us by force of circumstances. 

| must, therefore, say to you, you have 
vot to be very cautious in the conduct of 
your business. I don’t believe there is any- 
thing to worry about. But nobody can tell 
what moment the war condition may be 
suddenly turned into a condition of world 
peace. Then, of course, we probably will 
have another problem to confront us, but | 
cannot prophesy what that willbe. Every- 
body must judge that for himself. 


Contracts Must Be Kept 


There is another thing | want to speak 
to you about at this time, and especially 
those of you who have had everything in 
the past your own way in the form of con- 
tracts. You took them when you liked and 
you cancelled them when you saw fit, and 
all that sort of thing. If these conditions 
last any longer you will be confronted by a 
condition that will teach you that a con- 
tract is a contract. And, gentlemen, that 
is the way it should be at all times. 

We have permitted a great many infrac- 
tions of our usual customs of doing busi- 
ness, but in war time, when everything is 
tense, when everything is high, when the 
manufacturer has got to make prepara- 
tions and take the burden the same as you 
have, he is not going to let you shove your 
load onto him. He has no other place to 
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shove it, and he has — [T hope that we 
vot to bear itand he | Jey 
is not going to do it 
for you. 

There is another 
thing that confronts |W 
this country, and 
that is the food tly on 
question. | was very 
pleased to see the 
President of the 
Lt nited States the 
other day send his 
appeal to the people in’ this country to 
That ts very beauti- 


the world know 


also a red blooded 


there can be seen 


raise more foodstuffs. 
ful: that is very fine. But in a crisis like 
this, this is no time for appeals. This is a 
time for dictating and commanding. 


Minimum Prices for Farmers 


Therefore, if there is nothing in’ the 
statutes, if there is nothing in the Presi- 
dent's power to command these people to 
plant now before the planting season ts 
over, then let the Government or let every 
State Government rise to the occasion and 
simply say to the farmer, “We will guaran- 
tee you for L917 two dollars a bushel for 
wheat, a dollar and a half for corn, and two 
dollars a bushel for potatoes.” 

If we can afford to be spending seven 
billion dollars for military preparations to 
fight, then we can afford to spend seven bil- 
lion dollars to take care of our inner de- 
mands. And why don’t we do that) This 
isa time, as Tsay. to dictate. This is a time 
to command, This is a time to say not 
“Please, will you do this?” but this the 
time to say, “Do it.” 

Here is another thing that can be done 
on this proposition: Let's teach domestic 
science. Let's give this nation knowledge 
of food values. Let our great newspapers. 
if they can’t do anything else, print what is 
necessary for a man to live on. We all 
know by experience that we eat too much. 
We none of us need half of what we eat. 
And if we did know food values we would 
be more efficient. But we don’t know it. 
There is not one woman in the United 
States out of a thousand, who has been 
taught domestic science and taught what 
protein, fats, and carbohydrates are. Now 
is the time to doit. Tt is not too late. 

We know our foodstulls are short. and 
we know if we cannot supply the Allies and 
ourselves with the necessities of life. pa- 
triotism will go to a very low level, because 
as Napoleon once said, “An army travels 


all h LV ¢ 


a money-making ma 
fighting mi: 
»must enter this war with our own men, 
so that When peace is declared our flag will 
the battlefield, and not 


our American dollars be there 


dollar disappears. 
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honor enough to on its) belly.” So 
we are n done does a nation. 
yy ; 4 Now, why not let 
MWne, bul that we are ; : 
iy the Department of 
iChine \nd 


Agriculture, that 
has all that informa- 
tion. send it toevery 
citizen and 
household of the na- 
lion. just the same 
from our 


senators 


alone will every 


Our flag over 
the 


evervbody, but 


as we vel 
different 
and 
carden seeds and something else once ina 
while which we don’t need? 


Cconeressmen 


Government and Business 


That much for the present. But we are 
not alone living for the present. We have 
also to look to the future and what we must 
do to hold our prosperity, and that means 
an industrial preparedness, because indus- 
try is the life and backbone of a nation and 
the greatest boon to its people. “Phat means 
that our Government henceforth must be- 
come absolutely linked with business. This 
country must become one very vast) busi- 
ness organization. That means that Govy- 
ernment and business have absolutely to 
work together for national development and 
the uplift of its people. 


Unfortunately, however, our legislative 
bodies, city, state and federal, are very 
ineflicient. They are too much political and 
not enough national. They are eternally 
playing at politics. They are eternally 
wasting their time on personal bills, and 
when they come to the close of the session 
everything is rushed through and the im- 
portant things are lost sight of. 

If we business men would run our busi- 
ness that way we could not last very long, 
and if a private business cannot exist and 
thrive under that kind of conditions, then 
this country, which is and ought to be the 
vreatest business organization in the world, 
cannot exist under the same conditions 
and thrive. 

These men are well meaning. It is sim- 
ply the fault of our system. [tis simply 
due to the fact that we send to those legis- 
lative bodies only politicians and lawyers. 
And who is to blame for that? We busi- 
ness men, Who in many instances absolute- 
ly pay no attention to politics. We don't 
even vote, and in many instances we don't 
even know the candidate. 


Now, If you were to (Continued on page 78 
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For France! 


IT the bit between your teeth. Think. Stir yourself. Do 

something. Keep your head. Talk patriotism. Buy a bond! 

Pray for the Flag —for Congress—-for the President—-for 
" i) the Soldiers—for the Nav v! 

Be positive! Be definite. If you can’t fight, talk fight. Get oth- 
CTS: 16 fight! 

The long strong khaki line in France! Ah! See a hundred thousand 
mothers in France on their knees in prayer at the thought of deliver- 
ance and succor for their remaining sons—-when the hosts from Amer- 
ica come! 

Watch the Michigan brigade marching thru the streets of Paris 
on their way to the French front! Brigades from Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Ohio, Indiana —-from everywhere——like the leaves of the trees_in the 
forest. 

Soldiers with clear heads, intrepid hearts, and strong bodies. Soldiers 
with initiative who can obey orders and shoot straight. Soldiers who 
will sing “On to Berlin,” and lead the way down to the gates of hell! 

You are an American? Yes! 

Who cares whether your grandfather was born in Europe or how 
vou spell your name? 

Now you're plain United States and the Stars and Stripes is your 
emblem to protect, to fight for, to die for it may be, as others have died 
before. 

Stand up for democracy. Stand up for the square deal. Stand up 
for the peoples of the world. 

Smash the Nation's avowed enemy. Smash the symbol of autocratic, 
imperialistic cruelty and hatred and murder! 

Help to turn the limitless resources of the United States into a flow- 
ing stream of power, direct to the firing line of France. Pay the debt to 
la Fayette! 

Put courage, patience, steadfastness, patriotism into the heart of 
every American soldier. Tell him of vour faith in him, and that the 
cause is worth his effort and his sacrifice. 

But what of us who cannot go? As God is our witness, we'll help 
all we can at home. We'll work for money to pay the tax. We'll help 
the Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A., the Orphans’ Support, the Soldiers’ Re- 
lief, and we'll do it all thankfully, cheerfully—this year, next yearand the 
next, too, if need comes. 

And men, before we get thru with this awful business we'll realize, 
and we'll make the whole world know, that American tradition ts still 
going strong ——that the American is fit for a soldier and a first class 
fighting man! 

The Army and Navy for France! 

ALLETZ K. Tyson, 
Rotary Club of Grand Rapids, 


if 
y 
sor 
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Service in Human Salvage. -:. 


Ambulance in France. 


How the Americans 


By Douglas Webster hen 
ae, 
Being the second installment of the im- ts ae “igh 
pressions of a member of the American fa 2, ‘ EN iB 
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took over a college building under construc- 
tion and transformed it quickly into a mar- 
Taking care of 


vellous military hospital. 

the wounded. 
9-7 T THE outbreak of the war, in 
August, 1914, the College Build- 
ing in Paris, known as the “Lycee 
Pasteur,” was nearing comple- 





\o, 


tion, and the French Government, realiz-*" 


ing the likelihood of the indefinite continu- 
ance of the titanic struggle then just be- 
ginning, requisitioned it for hospital pur- 
poses. 

A coterie of American citizens living in 
Paris, prominent amongst whom was the 
American Ambassador, Myron T. Herrick, 
organized what came to be known as “The 
American Ambulance.” At their request, 
the unfinished Lycee Pasteur was turned 
over to them for transformation into a 
thoroly equipped and superlatively mod- 
ern surgical hospital. 

With characteristic Yankee progressive- 
ness, push and pep, the work of complet- 
ing and equipping the new Hospital went 








which amazed 


swiftness 
even the Frenchman, with his ingenuity, 
verve and quickness of execution. 

As tho by magic, steam-heating and 


forward with a 


sterilizing plants, refectories, kitchens, 
X-ray and surgical operating rooms, baths 
of all kinds, with all the paraphernalia of 
the twentieth century hospital were in- 
stalled, together with a large special de- 
partment devoted to dental surgery and 
‘plastic’ work for the treatment of head 
and face wounds, of which there is so large 
a proportion in the present war’s casual- 
ties—and some of the marvels of reconstruc- 
tion worked by this department are the 
wonder and the admiration of the medical 
world. 

If I may say it without unbecoming 
“ego-patriotism,’ to coin an expression, 
the American Ambulance Hospital is the 
most popular in Paris; and no unconscious 
humor is implied, for this Institution, to- 
gether with the American Red Cross, 
typifies to the Parisian populace the great 
pulsating heart of America. And in Ber- 
lin, Vienna and London as well, the insti- 
tution under consideration is recognized as 
being one of the most splendidly equipped, 
organized and managed military hospitals 
extant. 

The “Ambulance” began its work with 
three hundred beds, but these have been 
gradually increased until they now num- 
ber more than six hundred, and from five 
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to six hundred wounded men are constant- 
ly being cared for. The wounded are 
brought to Paris from all parts of the front, 
and arrive at La Chapelle, the Gare du 
Nord, and Gare de l’Quest stations, whence 
they are distributed to the various Hospi- 
tals thruout the city. The “Ambulance” 
maintains about ninety ambulances at the 
front, and has in its Paris squad about 
sixty cars. 

The trains bearing the wounded arrive 
in Paris, usually, between the hours of one 
and four in the morning, and most of the 
distributing is done before daylight. ‘First 
Aid” is administered just behind, or in- 
deed at, the actual firing line, but even un- 
der the best and most favorable conditions 
the plight of the wounded arriving in Paris 
is, of necessity, pitiable. Many of the men 
have been for days in the trenches before 
being wounded, and as right of way is 
given to troop, food and munition trains 
going to the front, it is often thirty hours 
from the time of being loaded into the cars 
before the sufferers can be unloaded. 

Upon being brought to the “Ambulance,” 
the first thing done is to remove all cloth- 
ing from the subjects and give them a bath. 
and this is done no matter how grave 
the condition. Thru rigid adherence 
to this rule, probably, the amount of 
infection and erysipelas is kept down 
to an amazingly low minimum. 

Night and day the work of the Hos- 
pital goes on, the surgeons and nurses 
working in shifts, and just as soon as 
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patients have sufficiently recovered from 
shock or exhaustion, they are “‘conva- 
lesced” out of the Hospital to other insti- 
tutions or to private houses. By this 
means, as many as from fifty to a hundred 
cases are daily received, operated upon or 
otherwise treated. 

Sesides the wards maintained by the 
general and miscellaneous contributions, 
there are several specially endowed wards 
whose up-keep is taken care of by special 


contributions from various cities in the 
United States. New York City 

and Boston has each a large 

ward; Philadelphia has a ward ; 
consisting of five rooms, each , 
containing five beds; Providence Sy 
maintains two ten-bed rooms; = 
and New Haven and Buffalo 7 .@ 
each has a special room with five ®¥ 2 


beds. 

It is here, in the Hospitals, it se 
seems to me, that one Is 
most acutely conscious a 
of the grim and terrible ia ag 
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ways with the consciousness of working to- 
wards a definite objective; it is a struggle 
against an equally active enemy opponent 
who is working, with every force and pow- 
er at his command, towards the same goal 
as one’s self, and there is no time for re- 
flection, for pondering, for “meditation. 
Here is the “back-wash,” the aftermath. 

One rouses out of one’s bed at midnight 
after a few hours of heavy slumber. One 
dresses hastily and hustles out to take one’s 
seat beside the driver of a motor ambu- 
lance and is whirled away thru the dark- 
ened streets of Paris, upon which at this 
hour only those having definite business 
are allowed; one arrives at La Chapelle, is 


passed thru the gates, and the work of 


unloading begins. 

Here is a train made up of cars from Ver- 
dun. It has fifty cars with twelve wounded 
to a car—-six hundred maimed and man- 
gled heroes who have made a breast-work 
of their bodies that “La Patrie” might be 
saved. The next night there will be six 
hundred more. And at the other stations 
the same scenes are being enacted. 

The living are borne swiftly away to 
some one or other of the splendid hospitals, 
but in many of the cars are found those 
who have made the last, supreme sacrifice. 

Not All is Terrible 

Sadness there is always present; but not 
all is the terrible, the tragic, the pitiful. 
The French “Poilu” is the happiest and 
most optimistic of mortals, not given to 
weeping over his wounds or grumbling at a 
“cruel fate” which has thrown him into 
the maelstrom of war to be shattered and 
torn. He is brave under suffering, and al- 
tho his more highly-strung nervous sys- 
tem denies him the dogged stoicism that 
the British “Tommy” exhibits, as a rule, he 
manifests a trust and confidence in nurses 
and surgeons that is childlike in its com- 
pleteness, and one’s heart is touched by the 
vratitude with which he receives the small- 


est kindness or attention. Let the worst of 


his pain be over, and his spirits rise, light 
and buoyant as a cork, bubbling and ef- 
fervescing till all about him are infected. 
And the “Ambulance” (but this, indeed, 
is true of all the Hospitals) gives no heed 
to color or creed, race or rank, friend or 
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foeman. In one batch of men came a 
Turco, black as the ace of spades; a Ghurka 
from somewhere up Afghanistan way; a 
fair-haired, blue-eyed youth from Saxony 
or Bavaria, taken prisoner; a Highlander 
from somewhere up among the Grampian 
Hills. All meet with the same gentle kind- 
liness, and, almost without exception, all 
manifest the same childlike gratitude for 
little kindnesses shown that reaches one’s 
heart. 

Sometimes, watching a group of con- 
valescents sitting about on a green sunlit 
lawn, laughing and chatting and passing 
the merry quip and jest, a feeling of be- 
wilderment comes over one, and he wonders 
if these can be the same creatures who a 
few weeks before, perhaps, shot and stabbed 
and hacked in the mad fury of the attack; 
who fought with bomb and revolver and 
dirk, or with bare hands if need be, in 
subterranean passages where often friend 
could not be distinguished from foe. For 
here they seem so peaceful and so placid. 


No Hate Between Soldiers 


(nd, indeed, so far as I could observe, on 
the part of the entente troops, there seems 
to be no “hate” for the men against whom 
they are pitted, but a grim determination 
to smash the hateful machine which uses 
them for its own sinister purposes regard- 
less of their slaughter and destruction, and 
that machine is Prussia. 

Indeed, anomalous as it may seem, since 
Prussia is the moving spirit of the war on 
the part of the Teutons, the Prussians are 
certainly not popular with the German 
people, as a whole, if one may judge from 
the attitude towards them of the Bavar- 
ians, the Saxons, the Wurtembergers and 
the various other tribes from the South 
of Germany. The “Poilu’”’ esteems the 
Saxon and the Bavarian as the finest fight- 
ing-man of the German Empire, one with 
whom he may fraternize if need be; but 
his attitude towards the Prussian is differ- 
ent. 

In another instalment, I would like to 
speak of impressions gathered at the 
“front.” and say something of the spirit of 
the French people in this their hour of su- 
preme trial, but this would require a chap- 
ter by and of itself. 
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HE phrase 
“mental 
hospi- 
tality” 


Mental Hospitality 


By Clayton Sedgwick Cooper 


An acquirement necessary for a better 
understanding between the two Americas— 
Analysis of the situation by an American 
traveler, author, and lecturer, who has 


Grande, and espe- 
cially by reason of 
fresh contacts be- 
tween business men, 


has been attributed 
to Confucius, the 
Chinese philoso- 
pher; it represents a 
characteristic of 
those who come nearest to a successful 
existence amongst the Latin Americans. 
The phrase signifies in the first place a 
willing desire to know. It represents the 
opposite of preconceived prejudice. It 
opens the door to clear and honest under- 
standing. It makes for what President 


Butler of Columbia University would call 
“the international mind.” 

The European War has brought about 
a kind of forced trade and a new recipro- 
cal relationship between the two Americas. 


In the United States, an eagerness unknown 
before to really discover both the spirit 
and the method of the Latin American 
has been evinced. Thru the press and new 
books, by reason of a greatly increased 
volume of travel between the United 
States and the countries south of the Rio 


spent many months in South America 
gathering information. 


the people of both 
countries in a com- 
paratively brief time 
have learned more 
of each other’s life 
and customs than had been the case in 
the previous half century. 


We, in North America, have discovered 
that despite our enormous economic and 
commercial prosperity at home, we have 
been mere children in the school of foreign 
trade. It has been borne in upon us with 
renewed emphasis as we have visited the 
large South American cities that England 
for many, many years, has been building 
up her commercial life in the South Ameri- 
can States with a far sighted statesman- 
like policy; that indeed, this country 
owes her prestige as a nation in very large 
measure to the commercial position which 
Great Britain has acquired thru centuries 
of hard and often trying experiences out- 
side of the “‘tight little island.” 


During the time that the United States 
has been busied with her own enormous 
natural resources, developing her home 
institutions and building the bases of her 
representative government, the older na- 
tions of Europe have been slowly but 
surely strengthening their relationships 
with the South American people. 


The United States, with vast possessions 
in iron, lumber and other ma- 
terials with which to build her fac- 
tories and workshops, with her plen- 
tiful supply of labor and with her 
already great progressive manufac- 

turing industries, is only just awakening 
to the realization that she is soon to 
find it necessary to build up reciprocal 
trade as other nations have done with 
countries like those existing south of us, 
and that in this new exercise of her abilities 
she is to be brought into direct competi- 
tion with the most skillful and experienced 
trader of the world, the Englishman, and 
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the most calculating, efficient and in- 
geniously adaptable business man in the 
world, the German manufacturer. 


America and World Trade 


It is no wonder that we in the United 
States, surrounded as we have been for 
the first century of our existence as a 
Republic, with home-keeping matters 
which have necessarily isolated us, should 
find that we are poorly prepared to enter 
this vast game of foreign trade. That 
we should make mistakes which are due 
to lack of knowledge and the point of view 
of alien peoples as well, because of a limited 
experience of this generation at least, in 
carrying on commercial activities outside 
our own borders, is not in the least surpris- 
ing. We shall make more such mistakes, 
and at the close of the war we shall find 
ourselves surrounded with a competition 
which will tax Yankee ingenuity and genius 
to its limit, if we are to hold our own in 
the new processes of modern business 
and international relationship which are 
now being thrust upon us by the very 
exigencies of the times, and the prosperity 
of our nation. That, however, we shall 
prove ourselves incapable in the midst 
of these enlarged tasks and responsibilities, 
no one familiar with the American intelli- 
gence and alert adaptability (for we are 
an adaptable people), will for a moment 
believe. 

Already there has been a larger and 
firmer grasp upon South American trade, 
on the part of the United States than many 
realize. The figures show that shipments 
from United States ports to South America 
in the year just past average in value 
$1,000,000 per day, and that South 
American products shipped to the United 
States have increased in value to $500,000 
per day, representing a total daily trade 
of $1,500,000 in gold. If one studies 
carefully and in detail the products 
of this commerce, not simply in 
Washington, but from the point of 
view of the South American business 


man who has discovered for the first time . 


the quality of American goods, and has 
learned that he can secure certain manu- 
factures in the States of which he had been 
heretofore ignorant as to their existence 
there, he will be further heartened as to 
the future possibilities of inter-American 
commerce. 
Mutual Acquaintance Grows 


Pcople in both countries meanwhile have 


been becoming acquainted by visits of 
private citizens, by interchange of commis- 
sions and thru a large circulation of new 
publications and press information. We 
have met in almost every South American 
city within the last six months business men 
who have recently visited the United States 
and have returned with glowing accounts 
of things which they have seen, and en- 
thusiastic over the hospitality of Ameri- 
cans. Increasingly in educational centers 
have we found the growing policy on the 
part of the educational authorities to send 
to America larger delegations than ever be- 
fore of students to study in our universi- 
ties. 

The knowledge of the inhabitants of 
North America, on the other hand, has been 
greatly facilitated by such notable events 
as the establishment of the chain of bank- 
ing houses in Valparaiso, Buenos Aires, 
Montevideo, Santos, Sao Paulo and Rio 
de Janeiro by the National City Bank of 
New York. These branch institutions have 
done more than to facilitate business men 
in South America, for they have brought 
here scores of our young business men, who 
have come to these cities with ideas of more 
or less permanent residence. In the last 
analysis the best way for nations to 
get acquainted and to understand each 
other is thru the medium of personality. 
The selling of goods, like the selling of 
books, is most easily and readily facilitated 
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by the means of ‘‘word of mouth” agencies. 

We could give a long list of American 
firms which we have visited in South Amer- 
ica recently, whose existence here has been 
a comparatively recent one. These firms 
are usually branches of our larger houses, 
and if the result of their coming could be 
heralded as widely as have been some of the 
foolish mistakes of irresponsible agencies 
which have been sent to these parts to do 
business without knowledge and sometimes 
without scruple, one would get a brighter 
side of the shield. 


Learning Commercial Geography 


Commercial geography has been learned 
rapidly of late by most Americans. Many 
hundreds of our citizens have come to re- 
alize that Buenos Aires, for example, is the 
fourth largest city in the new world. 

On the other hand, as a matter of fact, 
it is not easy to learn national characteris- 
tics, especially if the student does not 
possess this Confucian mental hospitality, 
which in plain terms means the ability of 
an inhabitant of one nation to put himself, 
thru the effort of imagination, in the posi- 
tion of an inhabitant of another nation. 

Brazil, for example, the largest and in 
some respects the most important of all 
the South American republics, possesses 
such a wide range of resources, both in 
men and things, that the foreigner finds 
himself incapable of solving the conditions 
of such a republic without continued in- 
telligent study and a high degree of sympa- 
thetic adaptability. 

Generalizations about the traits of peo- 
ple are attended with both difficulty and 
danger. The investigator is inclined too 
lightly to make sweeping assertions before 
he has examined a sufficient number of peo- 
ple of various sections and of diverse ideas 
and ideals. Even after such examination, 
the Brazilian, like the inhabitant of many 
another country, is quite inclined to upset 
one’s calculations and make it necessary for 
the investigator to begin all over again in his 
study of national character. 

There is little doubt that one’s impres- 
sions of a country depend considerably 
upon the kind of people that one meets in 
that country. When Pierre Loti wrote his 
book upon Japan, “Madam Chrysanthe- 
mum,” the Japanese said that the book re- 
vealed the kind of women Pierre Loti as- 
sociated with during his stay in the Sunrise 
Kingdom. The present day traveler in 
South America will find often the trails of 


ancient visitors, writers, officials of gov- 
ernment and business men of all sorts, who 
have whirled thru these republics and then 
proceeded immediately to give dogmatic 
impressions of whole sections of the popu- 
lation in accordance with experiences 
which they have had in a limited area. 

The perusal of much that is written both 
by North and South Americans concerning 
their neighbor reveal often the attitude of 
a man who chances to see something un- 
usual in his eyes and jumps to the conclu- 
sion that this is a national characteristic, 
when as a matter of fact the thing may be 
no more indigenous to the country than 
would be a band of Wild West Indians and 
Cowboys flocking out of a circus in Madi- 
son Square Garden in New York City. 

It should be observed furthermore that 
in describing the virtues or the faults of any 
nation or nations, it is extremely hazard- 
ous to speak of these as being possessed ex- 
clusively by any one set of people in any 
nation. Many of the characteristics of 
the men in Brazil, for example, may be ap- 
plied with almost equal exactness to men in 
certain parts of Europe or to certain sec- 
tions of the United States. 

Nevertheless there is little doubt but 
that the people of South America are quite 
different in many respects, by history, tra- 
dition and temperament, from those in- 
habiting the northern republic of the Amer- 
icas. A few of these traits and contrasts 
are apparent to even a casual observer. 


Brazilian and North American 


It has been the writer’s great pleasure 
and honor during the few months which he 
has already had the privilege of spending in 
Brazil to meet a goodly number of the 
prominent men of this republic. I have 
been deeply imprest with their high mental 
quality, their accomplishments in litera- 
ture, journalism, music and the knowledge 
and interpretation of law. Their home life, 
their intelligent alertness for business, 
their courtesy and their abounding hospital- 
ity are scarcely surpast by the people of 
any nation which it has been my privilege 
to visit. 

To the active, practical, direct and some- 
times brusque North American, the Brazil- 
ian seems to be lacking in the persistent ap- 
plication of his really brilliant theories and 
knowledge, especially to large industrial 
enterprises. The North American traveler 
learns with surprise that so many of the 
large commercial and industrial undertak- 
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ings of South America are guided and con- 
trolled largely by foreigners. It certainly 
is not because of lack of intellectual ability 
nor in many cases because of lack of funds. 


Is it a lack of national or individual 
initiative? Is it because of a temperamen- 
tal distaste for the devotion of persevering 
time and attention to practical business 
pursuits? 

Such questions are not for the foreigner 
to answer, but they are questions which 
we find many Brazilians are today thought- 
fully asking. 

Primary Education 


Another decided contrast which the 
North American finds in Brazil is the 
comparatively limited attention given to 
the entire realm of education, especially 
to elementary education, and the develop- 
ment of high grade technical institutions. 


We recognize some of the obstacles which 
Brazil encounters in her vast territory and 
varying degrees of civilization amongst 
her people, when she turns school master; 
but we feel sure that the leaders of Brazilian 
life will not be slow in appreciating that 
in order to reach the high destiny which is 
certain for this great republic, a nation- 
wide educational policy is a_ necessity. 

We have been deeply imprest in our 
travels amongst the South American re- 
publics with the fact that the two Ameri- 
cas are in many senses complements of 
each other, and it is only when each of 
these great sections of the Western Hemi- 
sphere realizes how much mutual gain will 
accrue to each by accepting this fact that 
larger and fuller life will come. There is 
a sense in which both North America 
and South America will be failures alone. 
By combining their thought and their 
activities, each contributing its particular 
talent, a wide circle of completeness must 
necessarily result. 

It is particularly important, it would 
seem, for the thoughtful men in the 
United States and Brazil, for example, to 
ponder carefully the best and quickest 
manner in which to achieve an attitude of 
mental hospitality towards each other. 
To accomplish this, business men in both 
countries should be brought into more 
intimate personal contact, in order to be- 
come conscious of the actual conditions 
as well as the history and traditions of 
each nation. 


_ The North American needs to learn that 
in Brazil liberty is a passion no less abso- 


lute or unconditional than it is in the 
most conservative of the North American 
states. 

The Brazilian must also learn that the 
failures of the United States along racial 
or labor lines do not for a moment blur 
the ideals of North Americans who have 
once and for all written freedom upon their 
hearts. 

The North American must also appre- 
ciate that the Brazilian is not less a busi- 
ness man because he considers direct 
methods less desirable than indirect ones 
at times, and if he demands in business, 
as in other things, that haste be made 
slowly, and that certain things must be 
left to occur naturally rather than to be 
forced prematurely into existence, it is 
good statesmanship on the part of those 
who deal with him to know this and to act 
accordingly. 

In other words, mental hospitality means 
subjective statesmanship applied both 
ways. It means also a study of psychology 
as well as of economics. It means the learn- 
ing that there are certain habits and traits 
of success which are atmospheric in their 
workings, and the realization that the 
soul of a people is as important to study 
as their method. 


Intangible Powerful Influence 


We are told that the beautiful mauso- 
leum which holds the dust of the beloved 
wife of the old Mogul Emperor at Agra, 
the Taj Mahal, cost ten millions of dol- 
lars, and that it weighs hundreds of tons; 
but the lover of beauty and the things that 
last forgets his statistics when he looks 
upon this resplendent marble, white and 
light as foam, silhouetted against the sky 
of the quiet Indian night. The knowledge 
of the material and the means by which 
this marvelous tomb has been lifted into 
beauty is important. But the ability to 
appreciate the influence of its spiritual at- 
mosphere is also quite as important. 

Likewise, in the understanding of and 


-the successful association of the inhabi- 


tants of these two Americas, there is 
something intangibly subtle and power- 
fully potent, something that cannot be 
learned thru commercial reports or tabu- 
lated in commission houses. It is the spirit 
of mutual and satisfactory contact between 
man and man because they understand 
each other in an understanding of feeling 
and sentiment. It is mental hospitality, 
the one with the other. 















The Call of the 
Boy to Rotary 


By Charles C. Keith 


3°17 OTARY is interested in boys. 
‘|, Perhaps this is because the care- 
JM A) free spontaneity of boy-life is 
a S paralleled in the merry antics of 
a Rotary meeting. It may be due to the 
fact that a dominant feature of Rotary is an 
exhilarating sense of power and enthusiasm, 
which is also a characteristic of boyhood. 
Perhaps it is just because the fun loving na- 
ture of a boy strikes a responsive chord in 
the man who still looks back to his boy- 
hood days and grins. In any event—Ro- 
tary likes boys. 

Glance thru THe Rotarian any month 
for proof of this fact. In recent issues we 
read of our Rotarians in Trenton getting 
behind the movement to raise $10,000 for 
Boy Scout work; Seattle, with the ambition 
to make their city the best Boy Scout city 
in America; Wausau pulling off a Father 
and Son banquet, while Decatur seconds 
the motion with a Big and Little Brother 
dinner. 

In Portland (Oregon) the Rotarians gave 
a luncheon to ‘‘one hundred ordinary kids”’ ; 





























































Building of the Troy Boys’ Club, of Troy, N. Y. 
The superintendent is Rotarian Charles H. 
Woodhall. 
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Just Boys! 


Vincennes came to bat with a “needy, kids 
night’’; Troy made a hit with some of the 
poorest and needy boys in the city at din- 
ner and the theatre; and Newark, N. J., 
knocks a home run with a turkey dinner 
for one hundred so-called bad boys—men- 
tal derelicts, etc., with Boy Scouts as wait- 
ers. 

In Nashville the Rotarians struck thir- 
teen when they got their shoulders to the 
wheel and put over a $30,000 campaign for 
the Boys’ Club. This Club, as my good 
friend Dr. Collier of Nashville put it in ad- 
dressing the Rotary Club, exists for the 
boys who “do not sleep under eider-down 
quilts between four dollar sheets, and get 
out of bed in the morning onto an Axmin- 
ster-Brussels carpet and have a scented 
bath awaiting them.” It is a place where 
the kid on the corner, the newsie, the chap 
that’s down on his luck it may be, can come 
in and get the glad hand from all present, 
just as we do in Rotary. 

And so I might go on, calling attention to 
what the Richmond Rotary Club is doing 
for the boys, to Harrisburg, Wichita Falls, 
Rockford, Evansville, to say nothing of 
Saginaw, Terre Haute, and a bunch of oth- 
ers. 

But what’s the use? From North and 
South and East and West, the Call of the 
Boy is sounding, and Rotary is hearing. In 
the call there is a challenge, definite and 
distinct; a challenge that demands atten- 
tion and acceptance; that reveals the 
enormity and universality of what is known 
as the Boy Problem. 
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Glance back at the cities named, and note 
two things: Ist, the extent of territory in- 
cluded in them; and 2d, the fact that the 
boys were, in the majority of cases, of the 
type familiarly known as the street boy. 
He is the boy from whom you buy your 
papers and who greets you with a smile, 
the tough-guy-and-proud-of-it type, the 
youngster who has a hard time because of 
some prejudice of race or creed or color 
against him; in fact the boy who, from 
any cause, is battling under a handicap for 
manhood and citizenship, is the one we 
are willing to dig deep in our pockets for. 

And this, to the keen visioned Rotarian, 
is not merely a sentimental outpouring of 
charity, nor is it entirely inspired by the 
desire to help “‘even the least of these,’’ but 
it is born of the knowledge that from this 
very group there will come the future con- 
trollers of the destinies of this nation in a 
few short years; that wrapped up in the 
more than 5,000,000 boys of this group in 
our country today, there are not only those 
who are destined to become good citizens, 
and assets to the nation, but there are those 
who by the very power of environment are 
doomed to a life of petty or gross de- 
linquency, and hence are distinct liabilities. 
The spirit of the age is prevention. It is 
easier to keep a boy straight than to reform 
a thief or reclaim a drunkard. Crime varies 
in direct ratio to the care of the boy. 

Thus reaching out a friendly hand to 
help our little brothers onward and up- 
ward is more than our pleasure; it is our 
duty. Taking definite steps to mold the 
character of these boys for good citizen- 
ship is no longer a charitable enterprise, 
it is an absolute necessity from a business 
and patriotic viewpoint. 
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Building of the Worcester Boys’ Club of Worces- 
ter, Mass. The superintendent is Rotarian 
David W. Armstrong. 





A member of the Griffintown Boys’ Club of Mon- 
treal, Que., who is now in the trenches in Europe. 


It is conservative, in the average com- 
munity, to figure 80 boys to the thousand 
population, of an age when there is need for 
serious attention to be paid them. It is 
equally conservative to figure that two- 
thirds of the boys of a given community are 
under-privileged in one way or another. 


Two questions now confront us: (1) 
the modus operandi to exert the greatest 
influence on the greatest number, and (2) 
how far is it possible for Rotary to go in 
bringing to pass the desired results. 


Concerning the first, let us glance at 
certain facts and draw our conclusions 
from them. It will be admitted that, as 
the water constantly dropping on the rock 
gradually wears away the rock, so character 
building in a boy is the result of a large 
number of perhaps trifling events, each 
leaving its own impression, and all combin- 
ing to have a potent influence upon his life. 
Therefore, whatever we adopt as the solu- 
tion of the problem must be an organiza- 
tion that will throw its influence around the 
boy day by day and week after week. 
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It is evident that an organization con- 
sidering its special field of work to be among 
two-thirds of the boy population of a com- 
munity will attract to its membership boys 
of every creed and no creed, hence, that 
we may play fair with all faiths, there must 
be no spiritual instruction. On the other 
hand, be it known that aside from doctrinal 
teaching, all work with boys is religious. 

To make our organization truly effica- 
cious no boy must be excluded because of 
high fees, restrictive standards, or class 
distinctions. His classification must al- 
ways have room for one more. 

There must be such a variety of activi- 
ties that every boy can find his particular 
longing satisfied. For instance, many boys 
like scouting, others do not care for it; 
most boys are athletically inclined, but 
others prefer the quiet of the reading room; 
industrial class work has a strong appeal 
to a large number of boys, while “‘shootin’ 
pool” is the great delight of many more; 
group clubs are pretty generally popular, 
but one group wants debating and dra- 
matics, another science, another hears the 
social call, and an athletic club is the solace 
of still others; and so it goes. 

Our organization must, then, contain a 
multiplicity of activities to meet the de- 
mands made upon it. 

But where shall an organization be found 
that will combine all these essentials in its 
program of activities? Happily the answer 
to this question is readily available. The 
organization known as the “Boys’ Club” 
can and does fulfill these requirements in 
scores of cities all over the land. Every 
activity that has been mentioned may be 
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included in the curriculizm of such a club. 
Thousands and tens of thousands of boys 
are day after day, and night after night, 
flocking to these clubs and are unconscious- 
ly being molded into the highest and best 
types of manhood and citizenship. 

There is an international organization 
known as the Boys’ Club Federation, with 
headquarters at No. 1 Madison Ave., New 
York City, which exists for the single pur- 
pose of establishing these clubs and fur- 
thering the interest of boys, and especially 
the under-privileged boy, in every way. 

How far can Rotary go in bringing to 
pass the desired results? Frankly, it can 
go all the way to the limit. There is not a 
city in the land with 10,000 population or 
over that doesn’t need a Boys’ Club. Thou- 
sands and thousands of boysare going to the 
bow-wows tonight for the want of a club. 
Juvenile courts are day after day trying 
boys who never in the world would have 
been accused of any form of delinquency 
had they a club to go to evenings. 

It is a problem of the spare time hours, 
and it is absurd for a thinking man to main- 
tain that boys should be at home at night, 
and evade responsibility in this wise. 

Rotary can get behind a Boys’ Club 
proposition, endorse it and contribute to 
it; or to start things, it can take off its coat 
and go to the mat with the problem, and 
emerge victorious, as it did in Nashville. 
This service will meet with eager co-oper- 
ation from the Boys’ Club- Federation. 

The Call of the Boy offers a challenge 
that tests even the mighty strength of Ro- 
tary, but upon the answer to that call de- 
pends the whole future of the nation. . 





If we can teach the children to think 
clearly, logically, and fairly, they will be as 
tho they had partaken of the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge. The trouble with the 
world seems to be that while Adam and 
Eve got wise, they did not have the ability 
to think clearly, and their children, at 
times, have had a preference for evil instead 
of for good. The life of every child de- 
velops the same psychological problems as 
did the Garden of Eden. 

From my experience and my observation 
of the crowd and the cosmos and other 
things within range of my opera glasses, it 


CHILDREN AND CLEAR THINKING 





appears to me very plain that all the trouble 
there is in our human world is due largely 
to confusion of thought. 

Boys do wrong things because they do 
not think clearly. They misunderstand 
the value of the things they have an op- 
portunity to do—the relative value. Is 
riot that the only reason that any of us 
choose the wrong in preference to the right? 

If Rotary can find a way to make the 
boys develop into the men they should be, 
then Rotary will have given to the world 
another great age in the progress of the 
human race.—Chesley R. Perry. 
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Miracles in Subway Construction 


By Gayne T. K. Norton 


EW YORK 
\ City is spend- 


ing nearly 
$400,000,000 to 
build about 700 
miles of track which 
will form the great- 
est municipal rail- 
way system in the 
world, capable of 
carrying three billion passengers annually. 
The construction is so stupendous it can be 
likened to nothing; it is by far the largest 
task man has set himself. The Panama 
canal pales beside it. In the words of Gen- 
eral Goethals: “‘As an engineering proposi- 
tion, the canal does not compare with the 
work done on the New York subways.’ 
Problems in all branches of mechanics 


and geology were met on every section of 


construction, and few indeed had a pre- 
cedent that could be followed. Further, 
thruout the work, public safety had to be 
guarded and traffic delays prevented. These 


Remarkable engineering problems solved 

and feats performed in connecting old and 

new underground transportation systems 

of New York City, which is spending near- 

ly $400,000,000 to build some 7,000 miles 

of track, with a capacity of 3,000,000,000 
passengers annually. 





are the factors 
which place it at the 
head of the world’s 
engineering won- 
ders. The scope is 
so broad that in ev- 
ery phase of subway 
and river tunnel 
building it will sup- 
ply a pattern for en- 
gineers to follow in future undertakings. 
No matter to what section concentration 
is given, there will be found unprecedented 
doings. 

Any description must be in the super- 
lative degree, which at best is indefinite; 
while an account of the whole would re- 
quire many volumes. A description of a 
portion barely five city blocks in length 
will show what a single contractor faced, 
and convey, perhaps, an idea of the rest. 

The Forty-second Street situation, so- 
called, has excited deep interest among en- 
gineers because of the number and diffi- 
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Between the roof of the old subway and the street. Giant lattice work of steel girders support the street deck- 
ing while the concrete arch of the old tunnel is broken away, the subway tracks beneath being covered with a 


temporary roof of heavy timbers. 


Photo by the Public Service Commission of New York City. 
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Great steel girders in place (the man is standing beside them in the center) used to convert the present New 

York subway into a bridge over to the new subway. Other girders are being put in place outside the tunnel 

(see men working in the opening at the right). These girders are the largest ever used in subway construction, 

and this bridging is looked upon as a great engineering triumph. Photo by the Public Service Commission 
of New York City. 


culty of problems presented. Under Park 
Avenue, southward from Forty-second 
Street, is the present subway in two double- 
track tunnels, separated by 40 feet of “‘bad”’ 
rock (Manhattan schist). The new Lexing- 
ton Avenue system is to connect with the 
old tracks to form the east side portion of 
the dual system. The making of this con- 
nection was a bit of exceedingly difficult 
engineering. 

When completed the northbound lo- 
cal track will enter the east side of the 
present northbound tunnel on a rising 
grade. The express, or center tracks, dip 
under the existing northbound tunnel 
and come up in the wide space between 
them on a rising grade, to break right and 
left into the old tunnels when the level of 
the present track is reached, and connect 
with the existing express tracks. 


The southbound local track passes un- 
der both existing tunnels, turns southward 
under Park Avenue, and penetrates the 
west side of the old southbound tunnel at 
Thirty-eighth Street. 


Work began with a 40 foot, open cut, 
rock excavation in the old Grand Union 
lot. Park Avenue and Forty-second Street 
were ‘‘decked”’ (three inch planks were sub- 
stituted for the paving) and put on “‘stilts”’ 
or “‘needles’’ (12x12 wooden beams bolted 
end to end to support the latticed girders 


which horizontally held the “decking” in 
place). The volume of traffic on these 
streets is great, including elevated and sur- 
face railroads. This finished, and 41 dif- 
ferent service pipes (sewers, gas and water 
mains, mail tubes and electric conduits) 
bi-passed or otherwise cared for, real work 
started. 

Tunneling for the new connection began 
thru treacherous, slidey rock, in the west 
face of the excavation, while the present 
system was carrying 1,240,000 passengers 
daily directly overhead. Drifts (small tun- 
nels about four feet square) were pushed 
under the existing northbound tunnel (and 
for the southbound local track under both) 
and the rock between the existing tunnels 
was removed. At the four points in the 
present tunnels where the connections will 
be, the whole arch roof was not removed, 
but only the half of the arch where the new 
tracks enter. The thrust from the half 
arch left standing in each instance was 
transmitted to the rock flanking of the new 
tunnels by horizontal roof beams bridging 
the new track and the old one into which it 
turns. Steel construction replaced the old 
arch immediately, and all was done as the 
trains passed. It is impossible adequately 
to describe the feat; even photographs give 
but a poor idea. 

While this was going on a still more 
spectacular work was in progress where the 
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drifts tunneled below the old system. The 
floor of the existing subway was removed 
at this point. A bridge was built under the 
northbound tunnel, thereby giving the 
tracks a new floor, without interrupting 
operation. Photographs and description 
again fail to convey a true idea. 

As the new express tunnels run north- 
ward (above the connections) they grad- 
ually descend so that at Forty-first Street 
they may pass under the existing tunnel. 
To do this it became necessary to convert 
the concrete tunnel as it formerly existed 
here into a bridge over the new express 
tracks. 

First, the old structure was entirely cut 
away, with the excep- 
tion of the _ floor, 
which temporarily re- 
mained on the rock 
bed. Small shafts 
were then sunk along 
the center line and 
east and west netlines 
of the old structure to 
the subgrade of the 
new. Grillages and 
columns were set in 
the shafts, and gird- 
ers erected on the col- 
umns. These girders 
parallel the existing 
northbound _ tracks, ae 
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Obviously the peat was too spongy to 
support the weight of the tunnel structure, 
not to mention that of passing trains. The 
difficulty was overcome by building two 
steel bridges to support the tunnels. This, 
tho a large undertaking, can not rank 
equally with the Park Avenue situation, for 
here a similar problem (bridging) was faced 
with the added difficulty of service main- 
tenance. 

Not one New Yorker in ten thousand re- 
alizes what has been done; that the bot- 
tom has literally been knocked from under 
the subway, after its walls and roof were 
removed. During the course of an hour 
the writer was on, under and above the 
tracks with the trains 
passing constantly. 
Life teemed every- 
where—“muckers’”’ 
digging, riveters 
pounding, drills nick- 
ing deeper into the old 
subway arch, derricks 
straining under ex- 
cavated rock and 
steel to replace it, car- 
penters, electricians, 
engineers and a mul- 
titude of others—the 
presence of all un- 
known to passengers. 

The work is rapid- 











supporting the new 
floor as the rock is re- 
moved; this floor sys- 
tem will serve as roof 
for the new tracks. 

In length, depth 
and weight these gird- 
ers are interesting. They are the largest 
ever used in subway construction. They 
are 72 inches deep back to back of flange 
angles and vary from 26 to 48 feet in length, 
weighing from 714 °to 35 tons each. Be- 
cause of their weight the underground 
route of placing was chosen. They were 
passed from the open cut excavation thru 
the drifts into the completed portion of the 
new tunnel, on specially constructed skids, 
and then ‘“‘jacked’’ into position at the 
sides on and between the existing tracks. 
This last stage of the work was carried on 
during the hours when express service is 
suspended. In some places there is but 
—_ inches between them and the third 
rail. 


During the construction of the Berlin 
subway, two peat beds halted progress. 


Diagram showing how the old subway tunnel 

arch was broken away and the thrust from the 

remaining half was transferred to the rock flank- 

ing the new track. The treacherous grain of the 

rock is indicated. This work is without pre- 
cedent in engineering annals. 


ly nearing completion 
despite delays in re- 
ceiving steel. The two 
local tunnels are now 
ready for track. 
About 60 feet of rock, 
pierced by the drift, 
remains to be excavated from the express 
tunnels. This is being “manicured.” It 
is directly under the present subway. 


Blasting is impossible, so the rock is be- 
ing removed by the “plug and feather” 
method. Powder holes are drilled, but in- 
stead of powder, steel wedges are forced into 
them, splitting the rock. Specially and 
precisely made steel beams are slipped into 
place, resting on the girders, supporting the 
cross-ties of the subway, as the rock falls 
away. In its audacity, this work is breath- 
taking. 


Standing before the drift, in the com- 
pleted portion of the new tunnel, with the 
subway “bridged” 15 feet above, the sig- 
nificance of the girders is best seen. It re- 
minds one of passing beneath a railroad 
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One of the seven huge girders used to make connec- 
tions between the old and new subway systems. This 
girder is not a part of the “‘bridge’’ from the old 
to the new, but sustains Park Avenue, and will be a 
section of the roof of the new northbound local tun- 
nel. To the right is shown a part of the present sub- 
way enclosed by a temporary waterproof covering. 
Al the extreme left, in lower corner, is a part of the 
completed wall of the new tunnel. Photo by Pub- 
lic Service Commission of New York City. 


bridge, an upward glance showing the under 
portions of ties, rails and trains. Never 
before has a bridge been built under the 
tracks of an underground railway in con- 
stant use, the bridge being erected only as 
the rock track floor came out. Were a train 
to stop here the passengers might glance 
from the car windows and be horrified to 
discover the subway was an elevated un- 
derground. 

Approaching Forty-second Street, the 
next notable engineering seen is the steel 
work in the Grand Union excavation. The 
present Grand Central subway station will 
be replaced by the new diagonal station that 
will run from Lexington to Park Avenue 
under Forty-second Street. The gril- 
lages, columns and girders used are strong 
enough to support a 22 story building 
which will be erected over the station. This 
might be termed a true measure of pre- 
paredness, for the rent from the new build- 
ing will in part pay for the construction. 
It is doubtful if any but American engi- 
neers would attempt such a thing. 

Under Forty-second Street, right be- 
fore the Grand Central terminal, engineers 


’ 


have performed more “stunts.”” They are 
completing five sub-surface traffic levels, 
including two mezzanine levels. Above all 
is the street and an elevated structure, 
making in all seven levels, one above an- 
other. 

This work began with the sinking of the 
largest shaft ever sunk under street “‘deck- 
ing’—a hole 65 feet square and 70 feet 
deep. This was done in connection with 
the Queensboro tunnels (two double tubes 
under East River). Thousands are daily 
using the elevators in it, but few realize 
they leave the lifts at a level lower than 
the surface of East River. Here a concrete 
arch, the largest ever constructed without 
steel re-enforcement, a span of 411% feet, 
gives access to the longest station platform 
in the world, something over 600 feet. 


The lowest level in this “‘under world” is 
the Queensboro tunnel. Above is a mezza- 
nine which gives access to the diagonal 
station. Over the station is a mezzanine 
connecting with a shuttle (the present 
subway under Forty-second Street) that 
will join the east and west side systems. 
Between this mezzanine and the shuttle, a 
connection is proposed for the Hudson and 
Manhattan railroad that will bring the 
Pennsylvania station into line and, thru 
the Sixth Avenue subway and the McAdoo 
tunnels under the Hudson river, all the 
railway terminals on the New Jersey side 
of the Hudson. Above the shuttle is the 
street with the two surface car systems, 
while over all is the elevated. 

From this transfer point any part of the 
greater city is easily reached. It can be 
said, truly and with modesty, that such an- 
other construction, for a great many years 





A 12-foot “Y”’ water pipe joint cast 50 years ago, 

unearthed in excavating for new subway. The 

pipe is 48 inches in diameter and is remarkably 
well preserved. 
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at least, will not be considered, as at no 
other point in the world are conditions like- 
ly to make it necessary. 

Little understood as is this work, all 
does not escape the New Yorker. Quite 
often the door of Robert A. Shailer’s field 
office is burst open with the excited ex- 
clamation: ‘““‘Dynamite is being stored in 
the street!’ At first these utterances 
alarmed the contractor, but each time it 
developed that “‘huskies’’ were preparing 
“tamping bags” (sand-filled, circular, 
brown paper bags, several inches long) 
which much resemble the paper-wrapped 
sticks of dynamite and are used to “‘tamp 
in’’ the charges. 

The Mr. Shailer in charge of all this work 
is related to the late Ira Shailer, the engi- 
neer who was killed in the rock slide at this 
point, which caused the collapse of the 
street and a building, during the construc- 
tion of the first subway. In his office is 
another member of the family, a young 
civil engineer following in his footsteps. 
When future congestion forces New York 
to build subways, a city above the present 
one, or some other undreamed construc- 
tion, H. Shailer Dow will probably be in a 
contractor’s field shanty. 


The treacherous grain of the Manhattan 
schist (rock formation of Manhattan I[s- 
land) that caused the slide in which Mr. 
Shailer was killed, is indicated on the 
sketch. Much of this “‘bad” rock was en- 
countered in the present work which de- 
layed progress and required special boring 
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methods. Accidents have been exception- 


ally few. 

The portions of the old subway arch re- 
moved were in excellent condition, having 
successfully withstood the stress of 18 years’ 
service. Queerly formed and forgotten 
water mains and sewers were unearthed; 
these and other sub-surface structures 
caused much trouble; all were well pre- 
served. Some water pipes were of pattern 
long out of date, with re-enforcing bands 
making them strong enough to stand a tre- 
mendous pressure. One 48-inch “‘Y”’ joint, 
12 feet long, was cast more than 50 years 
ago, at a time when water piping was little 
understood, and the principles of water 
pressures unknown. It is a great curiosity. 


Novel is the work of one engineer who is 
pushing a heading west on Forty-second 
Street. Unlike others who have dug for 
depth, treasure or minerals, he is digging 
a heading that will meet the present north- 
bound subway tracks as they turn from 
Park Avenue into Forty-second Street and 
complete the shuttle. 

Mr. Shailer expects to complete his con- 
tracts in September, 1918. The final track 
connections between the new and old sys- 
tems will be made with switches without 
stopping a single train; they will be com- 
pleted long before the system is open. 

American engineers can sit back and en- 
joy their laurels after the New York sub- 
ways are built, for it will be a long time 
before these feats are surpast. 





THE ROTARIAN AND SAINT PETER 


MORTAL wraith, at the Gates of Dawn, 

Stood, at last by the Guardian seen. 

Said St. Peter, “‘Just tell me briefly, friend, 
What your life has been.”’ 


With pride the figure stood erect. 

His sun-burned face was scarred, 

His steel blue eyes like sabres flashed, 

His voice was tense and hard. 

Said he, ‘‘When we sunk the Merrimac, 

I crossed Santiago bay 

To ride in Teddy’s gallant charge 

Up the slopes of El Caney. 

I captured Aguinaldo, with Funston at Vigan, 
And made a bloody bolo horde 

Surrender at Tacloban. 

I’ve watched the wane of the Southern Cross 
From the Island of Samar; 

Stopped a Chinese bullet at Tien-Tsin, 

On my neck—do you see the scar? 

I’ve followed the trail of the starving dogs 


In Alaska’s desolate snow 

To rescue my soldier bunkie, 

That a gambler’s gun laid low. 

I rode with the men of the State Police, 
On many a midnight ride. 

But say, I’m cold and weary, 

Just let me camp inside.” 

St. Peter nodded his regal head: 

‘‘So far you have done right well, 

And others too have done such things; 
Is there anything more you can tell?” 
‘**Well, yes, when I left the Army, 
And settled down for a rest, 

I joined the Rotary Club and 

Kept on trying to serve my best.”’ 


Then St. Peter nodded more vigorously 
And summoned the angel band; 
And they welcomed another Rotarian 
To the bliss of the Promised Land. 
—George F. Lumb, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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The Rotary Wire 


By F. O. Miller, Jacksonville, Fla. 





An invisible line is the Rotary wire. 
It has no poles, no base, no spire. 

It vibrates poise o’er a troubled earth. 
It brings new hope. It gives rebirth 

To a passion for Brotherhood, Truth, and then 
It radiates Peace, Good-Will to men. 


It encircles the earth and all its people. 

It boasts no creed, no church, no steeple. 
But it reaches all those attuned to its key, 

In the height of the air, the depth of the sea. 
It pierces the darkest wilderness. 

It is always with us to comfort and bless; 


To comfort and bless on the desert sand 
Til we feel the clasp of the Rotary ‘hand, 

And our troubles melt away like the snow 
In the spring when the sun shines; then we know 
The language, the key of.the Rotary wires, 

And all the good-fellowship the Club inspires. 


With willing hands and good intent 
Thousands of Rotary cards are sent 

At Christmas-time, in season bright 
When thoughts are kind and hearts are light. 

And on each card a message true 
Is penned with pleasant thoughts of you. 


Yet a time will come in the lives of men 
When thoughts so true will need no pen, 


And our friends and loved-ones everywhere 
Will calmly sit in an easy chair 

And will give us a call o’er the wireless line 
That will reach our hearts with a joy divine. 


We will know the call, we will know the friend, 
And the message true from end to end. 

Our chat will be, just as face to face Our hearts will burn within as we hear 
In a beautiful garden, the grandest place The familiar voice of a loved-one dear, 

Our minds can picture, and on that eve Telling us truths no pen can write, 
No word will disturb, no look deceive. No weakness hinder, no doubt e’er blight. 

For every thought will ring clear and true; 
We will see each other thru and thru. 


And all that we see in each other’s heart 
Will give us strength to do our part 

In a world where malice seems to abide, 
And truth and love to be cast aside. 

Our part will be to dissolve the blight 
With our voice of truth, our Rotary fight; 


To dissolve the hate with a*love supreme, 
Cast out revenge with that grander theme, 
That will fill all hearts with intense desire, 
To dispel the false, to be raised up higher. 
And, as we are lifted up from the sod, 
To lift our brother too, nearer to God. 


Nearer to God! Why, how can this be? 
Then just lift him nearer to you and me. 

For when we are all on this wireless line, 
In the spirit of Rotary friendship divine, 

God will be living in every heart, 
Our joy will be full, we'll have done our part. 


The Rotary line with its millions of calls, 

On its millions of loved-ones like melody falls, 
And into each life it instills divine urge 

To make the world better, to quicken, to purge 
Each heart from all selfish and sinful desire, 

To lift up a world, to raise men up higher. 
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A Philosophical Story 
B y Will PManer Jr 


(Continued from last month.) 


CHAPTER II 


= OW, suppose that at the same time 

‘| when Dr. McNair and Buford 

\\, Dickerson were placed on this sup- 
1 —_< posititious island, all the rest of us 
had been placed on different parts of it un- 
der identically similar conditions, and that 
in the same way as already described in 
their case, each of us had become aware 
of the existence of right and wrong as be- 
tween himself and every other person on 
the island and had evolved for himself the 
negative law, “Thou shalt not trespass”’; 
suppose, also, those of you who are mar- 
ried had with you under identically similar 
conditions the very wives that you have 
now; there would then exist on this island 
the human material out of which is formed 
the Nashville Rotary Club. 


Each human unit of us can perform for 
himself all the acts necessary for life, and 
in so far as we know, for our comfort and 
well being. Each has his own spring, his 
own fruit and berries and other food, each 
provides his own loin cloth and other ap- 
parel and cares for and outfits his own 
cave dwelling; so that should each of us, 
having for himself discerned the moral 
law, “Thou shalt not trespass,” keep to 
himself, right and wrong is a simple mat- 
ter. As far as any of us has yet discerned 
it, the fulfilling of the moral law involves 
only the restraint necessary to refrain 
from trespassing, from infringing on the 
rights of our neighbors. 


Progress in Social Development 


But on that island, as in the world today, 
the social relation once establisht among 
us all brings with it the complexities of 
social life. As intercourse develops, barter 
and exchange follows. Dodd Pinner sees 
how well Bob Brannan looks in Bob’s new 
loin cloth and Bob fancies Dodd’s berries, 
so they swap. Once begun, barter and 


exchange increases until Charlie Mitchell 
and I might even swap wives. 

As time goes on, so intelligent a group 
as ours makes still further progress in social 
development. John Bouchard discovers 
fire and how to use it to forge metals. 
Darden makes hoes and scythes. John 
Krieg tills the soil and raises wheat. Ver- 
non Tupper takes Krieg’s wheat and makes 
it into flour. Will Allen discovers how to 
heat his cave and cook his food on a rude 
stove made of rocks. Ed Faircloth learns 
how to bake bread. Sam Woolwine learns 
how, when his old loin cloth is dirty, to 
wash it instead of making a new one. 
Allen Meadors learns how to protect his 
feet with sandals. Emmet Cooper and 
Charlie Davitt make improvements in 
wearing apparel. Henry Teitlebaum, by 
decorating wearing apparel with shells and 
colored pebbles, produces a garment which 
every one of our wives covets. Ed Bond 
ties boughs together and makes furniture. 
Bob Fulcher sun dries clay into bricks and 
Bob Herbert mixes sand and lime to make 
mortar. Ches Jennings lays in a stock of 
medicinal roots and herbs and Dr. Collier 
massages the stone bruises on our feet. 

Even the non-producers, those of us 
who deal in luxuries, not necessities, find 
their place. Olney Davies, with a few 
reeds, produces a musical instrument and 
Jim Cayce gathers together the prettiest 
shells and finest bits of rock. Charlie 
Mitchell gets glucose from sugarcane and 
calls it candy. Jim Burge finds a weed 
for chewing and smoking. Dr. Blanton 
takes charge of your girls and Mr. Wallace 
of your boys. Tom Joy raises the prettiest 
flowers and S. Waters McGill finds it 
easier to beg than to work for a living. 


Stage of Specialization 
This progress of the individual in ac- 


quiring an aptitude for a special kind of 
work changes the social life of our island. 
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No longer does each provide all of his own 
rude necessities and comforts. Instead, 
each begins to do a particular sort of work, 
not for himself alone, but for all the rest 
of us; and we barter and exchange our 
labor and its products. 

So, progress continues and Sam Orr and 
Vance Alexander take a rare kind of shell 
or metal and create money; and then, 
instead of exchanging our labor and its 
products in kind, we buy and sell them 
in terms of the medium of value establisht 
by Sam and Vance. 

In the complicated relationship thus es- 
tablisht, the moral law, “Thou shalt not 
trespass,” has become more difficult of 
application. While we bartered and ex- 
changed our labor and its products, each 
sought advantage for himself in every 
bargain; and, after Sam Orr and Vance 
Alexander have provided money as a 
medium of value, we still seek a profit in 
that, and desire to accumulate money as 
the evidence of wealth. In time, each of 
us discerns that not only is it wrong to 
injure or steal the property of another, 
but that it is equally wrong to cheat or 
defraud another out of his property; and, 
eventually, each of us realizes that in the 
product of his own labor he must give 
a fair value and that a sale which does 
not give value, no matter how much it 
profits the seller, is a trespass on the rights 
of the purchaser. 


Development of the Preachers 


Social and moral progress still continues 
and some one suggests that we meet at 
stated intervals to establish laws for our 
government, to interchange ideas and to 
increase the profits of each of us in the 
occupation that he pursues. Thus we form 
a Rotary Club. In this Rotary Club the 
motive of each of us is a selfish one; we 
meet for our own profit; we are seeking to 
benefit ourselves. At the meetings, we 
find intercourse with one another pleasant, 
and we exercise our taste for play and our 
desire for fellowship. 

In our newly formed Rotary Club there 
are certain men, who, by wearing their 
loin cloths a little longer than the rest of 
us, by maintaining a more dignified mien, 
by walking with a little more deliberate 
step and by speaking in a measured tone 
of voice, acquire the prerogative of setting 
an example for the rest of us. These men 
are Drs. George and Carey Morgan, Dr. 
Mikell, Dr. McNair and Dr. Willis. They 


are the clergy of our rude community, men 
who think and talk and preach for a living. 


At our meetings, as we discuss how each 
shall gain the most for himself and all 
shall be benefited, these men inject the 
consideration of a new element, suggest a 
new phase of and an addition to the moral 
law against trespassing. Dimly, under 
their tutelage, we begin to perceive that 
we owe to our neighbors, in addition to 
the negative duty of not trespassing on 
their rights, certain positive duties. If 
one of our community in our presence is 
about to suffer a physical injury or lose 
his life, or needs assistance, we should aid 
him; and into our consciousness comes the 
suggestion of service. 


Thus, led by our clergy, we begin the 
discussion of conduct in human relations 
and of the rules that should govern it; 
and become aware of the long-time con- 
flict between Egoism and Altruism, be- 
tween the impulse and desire to benefit 
ourselves and the impulse and desire to 
benefit others. 


Division into Egoists and Altruists 


We become aware that within each of 
us are these conflicting motives, both ever 
present, one seeking a selfish benefit and 
the other stimulating to unselfish action. 
The Egoist claims that the selfish motives 
are fundamental; the Altruist that the un- 
selfish motives should predominate. The 
Egoist says that life is the essential thing 
to human relations, that without life there 
could be no human relations and that the 
impulse to preserve life is purely selfish; 
the Altruist says that life can only continue 
to exist by the propagation of life and 
that the impulse to propagate species is 
an unselfish motive, the giving of self 
that more life may be. 


There is a division and part of our 
number become Egoists in their system 
of ethics and part Altruists; until finally, 
someone takes the middle ground, solves 
the conflict, asserts that we act from 
mixed motives, that both impulses are 
present in each of us and that when prop- 
erly coordinated both are proper; that he 
who seeks profit alone fails in the very 
end that he seeks, and that he who fool- 
ishly and quixotically is self-sacrificing to 
a fault, destroys even his own efficiency 
for service, and, at last we realize the prop- 
er rule of conduct—HE Prorits Most Wo 
SERVES Best. 

Thus we have evolved the Philosophy 
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of Rotary, the underlying ethical principle, 
the reconciliation between Egoism and 
Altruism, the coordination of the desire 
to profit for ourselves and of the impulse 
to serve others. Properly understood, 
properly exemplified in practice, it be- 
comes a sound and sane basis for every- 
day conduct. 

Profit of physical well being, profit of 
material success, profit of accomplishment, 
profit of the good will of our fellows, profit 
of happiness—all these things we are 
seeking daily, in an effort to gain the most 
profit out of this one life we live. But 
the most profit—that is the thing. 

If we gain the whole world and lose our 
own souls; if we grasp the last penny in 
each transaction; if we hoard our talent 
or lend it out only at usury; if we seek 
always and only the direct and immediate 
benefit for ourselves; what then? If we 
sell our wares or labor only for the profit 
in money, so that money may accumulate 
and we may hoard it for itself, we are 
misers; and, equally, if, in our intercourse 
with others, we seek to hoard up pleasure 
and comfort only for ourselves, we are 
spiritual misers—and misery, when you 
pronounce it, is misery. 


Right to Gratify Normal Desires 


We have a right to gratify our normal 
desires, to want our physical well-being, to 
want material success, to want accomplish- 
ment, to want the good will of our fellows, 
to want happiness; but, if we are far 
sighted, we know we can attain them 
only by service. When we sell our wares 
we must give value; when we sell our 
labor, we must give service: we may 
grind our own ax, but we must turn the 
grindstone for the other fellow. 


After all, it is a question of where you 
place the emphasis; it is a matter of your 
own mental attitude. Seek only to profit 
in Rotary, or in life, and you lose even the 
profit you have sought. Seek to serve and 
unsought the real profit comes to you. 
Only service and the desire to serve can 
bring profit of happiness. 

I like to contemplate this Rotary doc- 
trine. I like to think that “‘he profits most 
who serves best.” It is the religion of a 
gentleman. It makes us feel that all’s 
well with the world. 

On the helmet of the Black Prince, in- 
laid in letters of gold, were the words, 
‘Ich dien’’—I serve. Since then for nearly 
seven hundred years those .words have 
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been the motto of each Prince of Wales. 
‘Noblesse oblige’’—the nobility must serve 
—the populace for centuries shouted in 
France. “I am among you as he that 
serveth,” said Christ. And we in Rotary, 
along with princes, nobles and Christ him- 
self, have recognized and adopted the doc- 
trine of service; and have assumed the 
obligation to serve, not foolishly or quix- 
Otically, but best—sensibly and with wis- 
dom. 

I know that it is not the fashion to talk 
of ideals and most of us hide them lest 
we be laughed at and this crowd is peculiar- 
ly irreverent; but I am going to confess 
to having certain ideals of service for us 
in Rotary; we fall far short of them; we 
do not even always try to live up to them; 
oftentimes we deliberately violate them; 
but we should have them, nevertheless. 


Desires for the Club 


I want us all to believe in the honesty 
of men and the virtue of women and do 
our part to promote both. 


I want us all to look every man in the 
eye and be friends with him if we may, 
but welcome his enmity and ask no quar- 
ter, if we must. 

I want us all to seek not reputation, but 
character; to care not what people think of 
us, but what we are. 

I want us all to meet success with equa- 
nimity and failure with fortitude. 

I want us all to do our part in public 
service and never, under the guise of pub- 
lic service, to seek private gain. 

I want us all to do our full duty to our 
families, our friends, our acquaintances, 
and all others to whom duty is owed. 

I want us all, when we do wrong, to 
pay the penalty and make no excuse. 

I want us all, no matter how bad our 
acts or conduct may at times become, to 
preserve unsullied our ideals and to keep 
coming back and trying ever and again 
to attain them. 

These are the ideals I have for us; and 
all of them, I believe, are embodied in the 
ideals of Rotary—indeed, whether we have 
ever formulated them or not, all of us have 
had them long before we became Rota- 
rians. But in Rotary, we are banded 
together in service, to aid one another in 
attaining them. 

In enlisting for service in Rotary, we 
have assumed added duties that we had 
not as individuals. (This philosophical story 
will be continued in next month’s issue.) 
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Overheard by A. Little Bird 


Major George F. Chandler of the Kingston 
Rotary Club, bas been appointed superintendent 
of the state department of police, created re- 
cently by act of the legislature. 

* * * 


Rotarian Charles E. Rush, of Des Moines, 
city librarian, has supplied to each member of 
the club a bibliography of titles, publishers and 
prices of books for patriotic Americans. 

* * * 


International President Arch Klumph of 
Cleveland, met with a painful accident in Cali- 
fornia on his trip to visit the clubs in the western 
part of the United States in May. He caught his 
finger in a door on the train and smashed the 
bone in several places. He continued his tour, 
however, spending fourteen nights on the sleep- 
er, nursing his splint-bound hand. 

* * * 


Rotarian C. H. Poindexter, of Kansas City, 
Kan., had his insurance and real estate office 
burned out recently when the Husted Building, 
in which it was located, was almost entirely de- 
stroyed in a $509,000 fire. 


* * * 


Frank W. Weedon has been elected sec- 
retary of the Rotary Club of Syracuse for the 
sixth successive term. 

* * * 

Dr. Ernest R. Proctor, of the Chicago Ro- 
tary Club, while on a Monon train going to Louis- 
ville, found $8 in the aisle. Upon his return to 
Chicago he handed it over to Rotarian Herbert 
C. Wiley of the Monon. In the meantime tie 
railroad had received a complaint from the man 
who had lost the money, that he had been robbed 
while traveling on the Monon. Rotarian Wiley 
was able to turn the money back to the owner 
and to explain to him that, thru Rotary service, 
the stigma which he had sought to place upon the 
railroad was unmerited. 

* * +. 

Rotarian Robert H. Cornell, former Inter- 
national Vice-President, for seven years identi- 
fied with The Houston Chronicle, is his own boss 
now. With W. H. Bagley, formerly a member 
of the Rotary Club of Raleigh, and general 
manager of The North Carolina News e Ob- 


server, Bob has acquired a newspaper in Fort 
Worth, Texas—The Fort Worth Record—and_ is 
actively identified with its management. Bob 
is already a member of the Fort Worth Rotary 
Club and hasn’t become an involuntary past Ro- 
tarian. 

* * * 

Gratton Hancock, organizer of the Ro- 
tary Club of Denver, former director of the In- 
ternational Association, has been promoted from 
the position of branch manager at Denver for 
the Remington Typewriter Co., to be manager 
for the Southern District of the United States. 


* * * 


J. H. Beverage, president last year of the 
Rotary club of Council Bluffs and superintendent 
of the city schools, has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools in Omaha, Neb., just across the 


Missouri River. 
* ok * 


Rotarian George Queisser, of Cleveland 
(Captain R. L. Queisser, O. N. G.) one of the or- 
ganizers of the Cleveland Rotary Club, is able 
to be about again after being confined for eight 
weeks as a result of an automobile accident. 
Captain Queisser had been on duty at the Mexi- 
can border with his company and hadreturned 
with the troops to be mustered out at Fort 
Wayne, Detroit. Just a short while before he 
was mustered out, while crossing the street, he 
was struck by an auto which ran over both legs. 
He hopes to regain complete use of his legs but 
for some time will have to walk with a cane. He 
was the ranking captain in his regiment and 
undoubtedly would have been in line for much 
higher military honors but for this accident 
which probably will keep him out of active serv- 


ice for some time. 
* Es 


Peter Thomason of Manchester, the presi- 
dent of the British Association of Rotary clubs, is 
on military duty as a member of the signal service, 
‘somewhere in England.’ He is climbing tele- 
graph poles, wiring trenches, riding on cable 
wagons and fixing instruments. ‘The first fort- 
night, under canvas in bad weather, nearly 
killed me,”’ he wrote back to Rotarians, “‘but 
now I can stand anything.” 
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Howard H. Feighner, for several years the 
capable and popular secretary of the Rotary 
Club of San Francisco, has resigned that position 
to accept a splendid business connection with 
one of the oldest and largest estates in California. 
His headquarters will be in San Francisco. 

* * * 


Hutchison Rotary’s contribution to pa- 
triotic service: Dr. Lloyd A. Clary, vice-presi- 
dent, director, correspondent for THE Rotarian, 
appointed first lieutenant in Medical Reserve 
Corps and assigned to duty in Hawaii; Eustace 
Smith, Ross Hall, Huston Whiteside and Wm. 
McFarland have volunteered for enlistment in 
the army. 
* * * 

Rotarian Milburn Hobson of Independ- 
ence, Kan., president of Milburn Hobson Poster 
Advertising Company, has been elected chair- 
man of the Red Cross Chapter for his country. 


* * * 


Rotarian Frank Waterman, of New York, 
sent out attractive invitations to the new exec- 
utive headquarters of the L. E. Waterman 
Company (of which he is president) in the Water- 
man Building (The Pen Corner) at 191 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

* * * 

R. M. McClure, one of the organizers of 
the Rotary Club of Morris, Ill., in which place 
he was secretary of the Commercial Club, has 
been elected secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Marion, Ohio. McClure goes to Marion 
from a similar position which he has held for 
about a year at Adrian, Mich. 

x * . 

Rotarian Edwin Denby of Detroit, former 
resident of the Detroit Board of Commerce, 
ormer member of the United States Congress, 
successful lawyer and business man, has enlisted 
as a private in the Marine Corps, declining a 
commission, and asking no special considera- 
tion by reason of his prior service to his country 
and his station, except that the age limit in his 
case be waived. e has gone to the training 
station at Port Royal, South Carolina. 
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John A. Arnold, secretary of the Rotary 
Club of Muskogee, has lost his job and his mem- 
bership in the Muskogee club on account of re- 
moving to Tulsa. John is president of John A. 
Arnold & Company, public accountants, with 
offices in Muskogee, Tulsa, and Okmulgee. Busi- 
ness interests made it advisable for him to make 


Tulsa his headquarters. 
x * * 


Rotarian Harry Barnhart of New York 
City, while in Syracuse to direct the community 
chorus of that city, entertained the Rotary club 
at one rehearsal to show the chorus how Rotarians 
can limber up when singing. 

- * * 


Rotarian Fred O. Blue, attorney-at-law, 
member of the Rotary club of Charleston, W. 
Va.,is the author of a little volume entitled When 
a State Goes Dry which has just been publisht 
and which contains reflections gained him 
during two years and a half, when he, as State 
Tax Commissioner and State Commissioner of 
Prohibition, was charged with the duty of en- 
forcing the dry law in West Virginia. The book 
is a strong argument in favor of prohibition. 


* * * 


Rotarian Leo Wright recently qualified 
for a hero medal when he plunged from his boat 
into the River Dee and rescued two ladies whose 
boat had capsized, says the bulletin of the Liver- 
pool Rotary Club. 


* * * 


President Charles Jerome Edwards, of the 
Brooklyn Rotary Club, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn Club, one of the city’s old- 
est, most important and best known social or- 


ganizations. 
* * * 


Rotarian Edwin Deal of Highland Park, 
landscape architect and engineer, graduate of 
the University of Michigan and the University 
of Illinois, is taking the training course at Fort 
Sheridan to qualify as an officer in the engineers’ 
corps. 





ROTARY EXTENSION WORK 

District No. 17—Brantford, Ont. 
J. M. Young. 

Clubs Elected to Membership inAssociation 


Recently Organized Rotary Clubs 


District No. 2—Newburgh, N. Y. President, 
Clarence Miller. 

District No. 6—Clarksville, Tenn. 
G. M. Sadler. 

District No. 8—Richmond, Ind. 
Walker E. Land. 

District No. 9—Racine, Wis. 


Belden. 

District No. 10—Fargo, N. D. 
W. Scott. Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
Lester W. Mansfield. 

District No. 11—Emporia, Kan. 
W. L. Huggins. Henryetta, Okla. 
dent, Wm. Seymour. 

District No. 12—Texarkana, Tex. 
B. H. Kuhl. 

District No. 14—Boise, Idaho. Secretary, R. 
R. Alexander. Secretary Alexander reports 
that 31 members of the Salt Lake Rotary Club 
traveled 500 miles, at a total expense of $1,500, 
to help at the installation of the Boise club. 


President, 
President 
President, E. B. 


President, W. 
President, 


President, 
Presi- 


President, 


President, 


District No. 1—New London, Conn. (Club 
No. 303.) President, Leon A. Sprague. 

District No. 3—Chester, Pa. (Club No. 305.) 
President, E. D. Glauser. 

District No. 4—Anderson, S. C. (Club No. 
301.) President, T. Frank Watkins. Peters- 
burg, Va. (Club No. 296.) President, Wal- 
lace D. Blanks. 

District No. 6—Pine Bluff, Ark. (Club No. 
297.) President, H. K. Toney. 

District No. 8—Decatur, Ind. (Club No. 302.) 
President, Avon Burk. Huntington, Ind. 
(Club No. 300.) President, R. J. Gibler. 

District No. 1l—Lawrence, Kans. (Club No. 
304.) President, W. C. Simon. Newton, 
Kans. (Club No, 307.) President, R. A. 
Goerz. 

District No. 14—Greeley, Colo. (Club No. 
306.) President, Lloyd B. Neill. 
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WICHITA—CLUB NO. 30 


By Geo 


N THE late summer of 1911, Harry W. 
| Stanley, a citizen of Wichita, was at- 

tending a convention of life insurance 
agents in Chicago. While there, he heard 
of the Rotary Club of Chicago, and after 
some investigation, decided that such an 
organization would be a mighty good thing 
for the southern metropolis of the state of 
Kansas. 

Upon his return home, he called a meet- 
ing of a dozen Wichita citizens, of various 
lines of endeavor, in the office of Dr. S. S. 
Noble. There, after two or three meetings, 
was born the Rotary Club of Wichita, 
with Stanley as president and George H. 
Putnam as secretary-treasurer. The or- 
ganization was completed with about fif- 
teen charter members, most of whom soon 
dropped out of the organization for the rea- 
son that the object of the club then was 
largely the exchange of business with each 
other. 

In spite of the early adversities, at the 
end of the first year the Rotary Club of 
Wichita had a membership of 48 of her 
leading citizens. Luncheons were held 
each week at the Y. M. C. A., but on ac- 
count of poor attendance, the meetings 
were changed to bi-weekly dinner gather- 
ings. From that time on, the club grew 
in numbers, influence, and civic spirit faster 
than any other organization. 

Those who have acted as president of 
the club are: Harry W. Stanley, Gifford M. 
Booth, Will G. Price, Robert B. Campbell, 
Dr. Ernest M. Seydell. 

Civic 

Each successive administration has been 
one of advancement and with new in- 
centives for men to be Rotarians. At the 
end of the second year, the club had a 
membership of 98; at the end of the third 
year, 120; at the end of the fourth year, 
158. 

At the beginning of the second year, the 
Rotary club decided to acquaint its mem- 
bership with the various industries of the 
city. Accordingly, they called, en masse, 


. I. Barnes 


on many business concerns. The members 
not only became far better acquainted with 
the city’s activities, but the spirit spread 
and the whole community became far more 
conversant with its actualities and possi- 
bilities than ever before. 


The Rotary club soon began to endorse 
movements toward bettering the city, and 
to appoint committees and lend assistance 
to the different commercial bodies in se- 
curing new industries for the city. The 
club soon became discontent to simply 
endorse matters and assist, so we started 
to do little things for the city—things that 
others overlooked. 


Mention will here be made of but one or 
two accomplishments: In the early winter 
of 1916, a City Beautiful Campaign was 
inaugurated, much after the fashion of the 
Davenport plan. The committee worked 
hard and diligently and, as a result, Wichi- 
ta during the hot and dry summer of 1916 
was far prettier than she had ever been be- 
fore; hundreds of dollars were paid to 
prize winners. 

Along in May, 1916, after considerable 
study, the club decided that the city man- 
ager plan would be a great thing for Wichi- 
ta. The matter was taken up with the 
other Rotary clubs of the state and the 
different civic organizations; and the legis- 
lature was asked to pass an enabling act. 

The Rotary Club of Wichita has been 
so “all around” successful that, during the 
past year, two other organizations of a simi- 
lar nature have started up in our midst; 
and already general committees are work- 
ing together in harmony for the city’s 
good. 

Rotary International 


The International Association of Rotary 
Clubs was first inoculated with the “‘Wichi- 
ta Spirit” at the Duluth convention when 
we sent one delegate. At Buffalo, three 
men represented us. At Houston, sixteen 
men and women attended the Internation- 
al gathering. At San Francisco, twenty- 
three men and women were Wichita’s rep- 
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resentation. And at the Cincinnati con- 
vention, we had practically the same num- 
ber. 

Our first president, Harry W. Stanley, 
also served as International Vice-President 
for the Western Division of the U. S., and 
helped much in the early workings of 
Rotary organization in this part of the 
United States. He was largely responsible 
for the beginning of the Rotary Club of 
Dallas, and that club has done much to- 
ward the development of Rotary in Texas. 

Wichita will ever remain a bright spot 
in the minds of those who were on the 
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“Rotary specials’ going south to the 
Houston convention. Our delegates never 
attend a Rotary gathering anywhere but 
what someone comes up and speaks of 
stopping at Wichita en route to Houston. 
In January, 1915, Wichita had the honor 
of entertaining the annual conference of 
the old Western Division. Much good was 
accomplished at this conference, and soon 
thereafter Rotary took a decided impetus 
in the country near to Wichita; and with- 
in the last two years the Rotary Club of 
Wichita has assisted in organizing three 
other Rotary clubs in southern Kansas. 





DENVER—CLUB NO. 31 


By Gratton E. Hancock, First President 


N JULY, 1911, Gratton E. Hancock, 
| while on a business trip to Salt Lake 
City, met the secretary of the Salt 
Lake Rotary Club. For the first time Mr. 
Hancock learned of the Rotary idea. Upon 
his return to Denver a few days later, an 
inquiry was sent to Chesley R. Perry, sec- 
retary of what was then the National As- 
sociation of Rotary Clubs, as to whether 
such a club was in existence in Denver. 
Mr. Perry’s reply, under date of July 24, 
1911, which is now a part of the club rec- 
ords, stated that he would be very glad to 
see the organization of a Rotary club start- 
ed in Denver, and he sent literature about 
Rotary. 

The initial action was taken shortly 
thereafter in calling together for informal 
discussion Messrs. Harris, Franklin (now 
deceased), Barnes, Hancock, and three 
others who are no longer members. It was 
decided to organize a Rotary club. Octo- 
ber 25, 1911, the second meeting was held 
and a temporary organization was com- 
pleted with a membership of twenty- 
seven. Committees were appointed, and at 
the third meeting the organization was 
made permanent, and the following officers 
were elected: 

President, Gratton E. Hancock; first 
vice-president, Charles W. Franklin; sec- 
ond vice-president, John L. Hunter; secre- 
tary, A. L. Chandler; treasurer, Harry M. 
Beatty; financial secretary, George M. 
Harris; statistician, William J. Peete; ser- 
geant-at-arms, John J. Jacobs. 


Prospers from Start 


The club prospered from the start and 
was assisted materially in the first few 


months by the very valuable advice of 
Paul P. Harris, National President and 
Founder of Rotary. There is in our files 
a very interesting and instructive letter 
from President Harris under date of Au- 
gust 1, 1911, addrest to President Hancock. 
These original communications from Presi- 
dent Harris and Secretary Perry are con- 
een very valuable records in the club’s 
files. 


The Denver Rotary Club early in its 
career affiliated with the National Organiza- 
tion. Like many of the early clubs, there 
was a motive in its organization, and men- 
tioned in the objects of the club, which was 
soon to be and was eliminated—the pro- 
motion of the business interests of its mem- 
bers. This phase of Rotary was very 
quickly outgrown in the Denver club, and 
while it was not questioned but that in a 
more or less limited degree members might 
profit in a commercial way thru their mem- 
bership, as early as December 6, 1911, 
about two months after its organization, 
in a talk before the club, the president 
stated: 

If there are any members whose ideas 
permit the predominating of self rather 
than Service, this club is the wrong place 
for them, as sooner or later they will find 
themselves out of harmony with their sur- 
roundings. 

It is necessary to take advantage at once 
of the objects adopted in the Rotary Plat- 
form at the last National Convention, and 
not confine our thoughts and efforts to the 
exchange of business, but to dedicate our- 
selves to mutual service with problems and 
questions of the day, as therein outlined. 


Subsequently, in 1912, the constitution 
and by-laws were revised to more nearly 
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conform to the ideals of Rotary, as ex- 
prest by the constitution of what was then 
the National Organization. The club was 
also incorporated under the laws of Col- 
orado, February 25, 1912. The member- 
ship increased to about seventy-five the 
first year. 


The second year, the club elected Jesse 
M. Wheelock, one of the charter members, 
as president, and James H. Hine as secre- 
tary. During President Wheelock’s term 
the constitution and by-laws were revised. 


The first National Convention to which 
a delegate was sent was held at Duluth in 
1912, the delegate being Harry M. Beatty. 


The third year, the club elected for presi- 
dent, T. Chester Hitchings. The growth of 
the club during President Hitchings’ term 
of office was marked, and his administra- 
tion was a very successful and enjoyable 
one. 


It was in this year that the annual con- 
vention was held at Buffalo, and the club 
sent as its delegate, Attorney Charles W. 
Franklin. A few weeks after Rotarian 
Franklin’s return to Denver, he was strick- 
en suddenly, and the club lost its first 
member by death. Mr. Franklin is en- 
titled to much credit for the club’s success 
in the first two years of its life because of 
his activity in and enthusiasm for Rotary, 
and it was he who had much to do with 
the framing of the present constitution and 
by-laws, which at that time were considered 
quite model. 


The fourth president was Dr. Charles A. 
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Ellis, and during his term of office ‘‘Charlie”’ 
Adams proved a very efficient and pop- 
ular secretary. Interest grew with mem- 
bership and the club reacht a total member- 
ship of approximately 150 this year. Five 
delegates were sent to Wichita Conference, 
Messrs. Adams, Silversparre, Merle Turner, 
Vagnino, and Hancock. 


The fifth president was Walter J. Spray. 
It was during President Spray’s term that 
the club pulled off the largest stunt of its 
career up to that time. This included the 
entertaining of some five or six hundred 
Rotarians for a period of four days, en route 
to the annual convention of the Interna- 
tional Association at San Francisco. 


Among the club’s activities during 1915- 
16 were the raising of alarge sum of money 
to support the Sunshine Mission, operated 
by Rotarian Goodheart; and assisting in 
providing funds for the Federated Chari- 
ties of Denver, at the head of which was 
Rotarian Wheelock. 


Interest and activity in Rotary circles in 
Denver has increased to a very notable ex- 
tent during the past two years. The most 
recent work has been the raising in a few 
weeks’ time of $30,000 to be added to a 
fund of $20,000 already donated to the 
City Government for the installation of an 
organ in the Denver Auditorium. This 
will be the first organ owned by a munici- 
pal government in the United States, and 
will be known as a “Rotary Organ’” when 
installed. The installation will probably 
occur during the year 1917. 





ST. JOSEPH—CLUB NO. 32 


By C. A. Cook, First President 


HE St. Joseph (Missouri) Rotary Club 
TT was organized in October, 1910. 

The promotion of this organization 
originated with Bruno Batt, of the St. 
Louis (Mo.) Rotary Club, who came to St. 
Joseph and gathered around him in his 
room at the hotel the following St. Joseph 
men, who were particularly active in 
effecting a permanent organization: Walter 
P. Tracy, John J. Goodrich, George W. 
Jones, J. H. Hagan, John S. Andrews. 


These men called together a few of their 
acquaintances and organized a club, meet- 
ing the following week, electing C. A. Cook, 
president; Walter P. Tracy, secretary; 
George W. Jones, treasurer. 





The first five meetings of the club were 
held in the American Printing Company 
offices by the courtesy of that concern. At 
the beginning of the next fiscal year in 
January we had succeeded in securing a 
membership of sixty-six. Shortly after 
this period we changed our place of meet- 
ing to Platt’s Commercial College, and met 
there for some time after which we arranged 
for our weekly luncheons at the Hotel 
Robidoux, at which place we still meet. 


During the pioneer period of our or- 
ganization our principal activities were to 
find out what Rotary really was, and sec- 
ond, to fortify ourselves against the on- 
slaught of the enemy who was unable to get 
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into Rotary. And in the battle many of 
our faint-hearted members fell by the way- 
side—some dying on the battlefield, oth- 
ers becoming exhausted under the anes- 
thetic and a few dying of straight heart 
failure as the result of fear. 


The reader of this article should bear in 
mind that these were the days when Ro- 
tary was a commercialized body bowing 
at the shrine of the golden calf. We were 
kept quite busy in refilling our membership 
which took a great deal of our time until 
the ethics of Rotary progressed and our 
members became educated to Rotary as it 
is at the present time. 

Our club has always been represented at 
each International Convention by at least 
one and sometimes several representatives. 

Our meetings have been active, fairly 
well attended and our programs in the 
main have been entertaining and instruc- 
tive. 

Our club has taken part with other 
organizations and also on its own initiative 
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in the matter of various civic movements 
that have come up from time to time and 
has cooperated with the Commercial Club 
on some important matters. 

Our attention has also been given and 
service rendered in the matter of charity, 
and last year we furnisht four hundred poor 
children with shoes and stockings and sup- 
plied them with flags and candy and held a 
patriotic service in the Young Women’s 
Christian Association; also we distributed 
some souvenir cards with inspiring mottoes 
which we thought would be of moral uplift. 

St. Joseph Rotary Club has visited the 
Kansas City and Omaha Clubs on two 
different occasions. 

Last yéar our club entertained the first 
conference of the Tenth District and re- 
ceived a great deal of pleasure by being 
host and a great deal of good from our as- 
sociation with the delegates. St. Joseph 
club was the first one to extend an invi- 
tation to the district governor for the dis- 
trict conference. 





TULSA—CLUB NO. 145 


By J. Burr Gibbons, First Secretary 


ULSA, OKLAHOMA, is not only 
famous because it is the center of the 
world’s greatest oil and gas belt; be- 

cause its population has grown from 1,300 
in 1900 to 45,000 in 1916. It has not been 
placed in the limelight solely because of Carl 
Morris of pugilistic fame and Harry F. 
Sinclair of baseball and oil fame. Tulsa 
has one of the livest and fastest growing 
Rotary clubs in the world. Started two 
years ago with a few members, the club to- 
day has about 120 members. 

The Rotary Club of Tulsa was started 
during the early holiday season of 1914 
when a_ handful of typical Tulsa town- 
builders formed the nucleus for an or- 
ganization that is now foremost in the 
commercial, civic, social, and religious ac- 
tivities of the metropolis of the Oklahoma 
oil belt. The success of the Tulsa club is 
attributable to the same method of de- 
velopment that has brought success to 
Tulsa. It has always selected leaders for 
its officers and then got behind them like 
“‘soldiers in a trench.” 

The first president of the club was Paul 
M. Gallaway. Under his leadership, the 
club enjoyed a steady growth, both in 
membership and knowledge of Rotary. 


The club fostered many movements for the 
benefit of charity and the entertainment of 
its members that establisht it among the 
leading institutions in Tulsa, in addition 
to the tedious work of perfecting a wonder- 
ful working organization. 

The first Ladies’ Night was an unpre- 
cedented success. The “Big Brother” 
movement, which had its inception during 
the Gallaway administration, is still a 
source of great activity, good results and 
pleasure to the members of the club. 

William F. Stahl stalled his way into 
the president’s chair in the June, 1915, elec- 
tion and took office July 1, same year. 
Bill is a great fellow and has a great fol- 
lowing. Tulsa Rotarians would follow Bill 
all over town if they thought he wanted 
them to. In January, 1916, John A. Ham- 
mer succeeded the writer as secretary, and 
still fills that position. 

During Stahl’s administration the club 
was doing something all the time. Its 
members were active in the Y. M. C. A. 
and Catholic church building fund cam- 
paigns; played a prominent part in the 
successful bond issue elections which gave 
Tulsa a concrete causeway across the Ar- 
kansas river; a $300,000 high school build- 
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ing and the money to begin the fourteen- 
mile boulevard around the city. 

Many other activities were engaged in 
but the one that stands out most promi- 
nently, perhaps, is the education of two 
Tulsa girls whose widowed mother could 
not support them and keep them in school. 

Stahl’s administration closed with a 
blaze of glory, and Arthur L. Farmer took 
the president’s chair. Al is success personi- 
fied. The most important work handled 
by the club under this administration was 
the management of the grand opera season 
in October, when the Ellis Grand Opera 
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Company, starring Geraldine Farrar and 
others, played to packed houses in the 
Municipal Convention hall whose 5,000 
seats would not accommodate the audi- 
ences. 

The Tulsa club has taken its part in dis- 
trict conferences and International con- 
ventions. The Tulsa Rotarians assisted 
in the installation of new clubs at Bartles- 
ville and Joplin. 

The Tulsa Rotarians were successful in 
their campaign for the 1917 district con- 
ference and an unprecedented meeting was 
held in the oil city early in 1917. 





VMcALESTER—CLUB NO. 164 


By Fred Strubble 


HE work of organizing a Rotary club 
in McAlester was started early in the 
summer of 1914 by Clyde Coon. His 

desire to organize a Rotary club here was 
largely the result of conversations with 
Rotarian C. T. Ingalls of Oklahoma City. 
The following Organization Committee 
was appointed by the International As- 
sociation: Clyde Coon, chairman, Joseph 
Mazer, J. B. McAlester, Dr. E. H. Troy. 

The first meeting of the committee was 
held at’ Mazer’s jewelry store, and a lisi 
was prepared of those who were to be in- 
vited to join in the organization. The 
organization was completed August 1, 1914, 
and the first regular luncheon was held at 
the Busby Hotel at noon, August 17, 1914, 
with seven members present. This pre- 
liminary organization met at luncheon 
each Tuesday thereafter, until September 
28 following, at which time the consti- 
tution and by-laws were adopted, and the 
permanent officers were elected. 

The officers for the first year, who served 
until June, 1915, were as follows: Presi- 


dent, Elmer Hale; vice-president, Dr. E. 
H. Troy; vice-president, E. A. Daniels; 
secretary, Clyde Coon; treasurer, R. L. 
McPheron. 


The club was organized without the aid 
of any outside club, and with but meager 
information as to Rotary, and under such 
circumstances it is quite remarkable that 
it should have so quickly taken up the 
real work for which it was intended. 


The first active public work was in the 
interest of good roads, and resulted in 
building the first mile of demonstration 
road in the county, under government 
supervision. The efforts of the Rotary 
club were then merged with the Commercial 
club and the Automobile club, and the 
demonstration mile extended into many 
miles of good roads. 

The club has taken special interest in 
matters pertaining to the public health, 
and has spent much time in studying the 
conditions surrounding the principal in- 
dustries of the community. 





HUTCHINSON—CLUB NO. 189 


By Lloyd A. Clary, Charter Member 


mally organized and affiliated with the 


‘ie Hutchinson Rotary Club was for- 


International Association on Octo- 


ber 13, 1915. At that time the Hutchinson 
men felt highly honored by having with 
them International President Allen D. Al- 
bert, Past International President Russel 
F. Greiner, District Governor A. E. Hutch- 
ings, President James Russell of the Kansas 


City (Mo.) Club, together with a good 
sized delegation from Kansas City; Presi- 
dent Bob Campbell with about forty from 
Wichita; George B. Karr, president of the 
Parsons Club; and Father Murphy of the 
Topeka Rotary Club. 

The organization banquet, with the re- 
sultant permanent organization of a real 
Rotary club in Hutchinson, was the culmina- 
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tion of more than a year’s work on the part 
of a few Hutchinson men. In the very 
beginning the surgeon member, Dr. Lloyd 
A. Clary, had known something about Ro- 
tary from Rotarian friends in Kansas City 
(Mo.). In June, 1914, he called in his 
friend, Lacy Rosier, proprietor of the 
Hutchinson Oil Company, explained what 
Rotary was so far as he knew and asked 
Lacy to take the matter up and work to- 
ward the organization of a Rotary club. 


Lacy entered into the undertaking en- 
thusiastically and began at once corre- 
sponding with International Headquarters 
and with Bob Cornell of Houston, Texas. 
After considerable correspondence he was 
made chairman of the organization com- 
mittee and he and Dr. Clary began to 
round up prospective members. 

This work had consumed all of the sum- 
mer and fall of 1914, and just when we felt 
we should bring the organization work toa 
head an invitation was received from the 
Wichita club to bring a delegation to 
Wichita to attend one of their meetings so 
that they could “send us back organized in- 
to a Rotary club.”’ This invitation was ac- 
cepted by thirteen of us, but we did not re- 
turn “‘organized.’’ When we got home cer- 
tain objections were raised. It was thought 
the Rotary club might interfere with the 
Commercial ‘club, etc., and we finally de- 
cided to let the matter rest until we could 
bring about a better understanding of 
Rotary among the men here and until a 
more auspicious time arrived. 


Becomes a Rotary Club 


A group of young business men got to- 
gether in a little club planned somewhat 
on Rotary lines, began to have regular 
meetings and finally came to Lacy Rosier 
and Dr. Clary and asked if they would not 
take hold, join with them and make of this 
organization a Rotary club. So the two 
groups of organizers joined forces with a 
club called The Business Men’s Luncheon 
Club as the outcome. This luncheon club 
continued its meetings regularly thru the 
spring and summer of 1915, conducting 
itself as nearly like a Rotary club as pos- 
sible, but not attempting to use that name 











until we were ready for affiliation with the 
International Association of Rotary Clubs. 
Thus when we were finally taken into the 
International Association we were a Ro- 
tary club in fact as well asin name and our 
members were pretty well schooled in 
Rotary. 

The first officers were, Lacy Rosier, 
president; Clarence Fearl, vice-president; 
Zustace Smith, secretary; and Ferd Kaths, 
treasurer. 


In its brief existence the Hutchinson Ro- 
tary Club has accomplisht a number of 
things of some consequence for the wel- 
fare of the community. Its undertakings 
along civic lines have been enterprises that 
had the welfare of the community as their 
sole motive and we think we have very 
nearly approached the true ideals of Ro- 
tary in our activities. 


Helps to Cure City Jealousies 


Our biggest work was the putting on 
and carrying thru to a successful conclu- 
sion a City Beautiful contest. We have 
put on two Municipal Christmas Trees, the 
first one being the first the city ever had. 
The Rotary club’s committee in charge of 
the second had thrust upon it a larger task 
and became the. Big Brothers. Two little 
things done without a great amount of 
effort during the hot summer of 1916 were 
the establishment of municipal shower 
baths at the various school grounds of the 
city and the holding of concerts by the 
Hutchinson Municipal Band at the same 
locations. 

Our club aided materially in the pas- 
sage thru the last legislature of the enabling 
act allowing the cities of Kansas to adopt 
the City Manager form of government. 
Locally we have stayed out of politics. 

We believe our club, together with the 
Rotary Clubs of Wichita and Topeka, has 
had much to do with smoothing out and 
doing away with the long standing ill 
feeling which formerly existed between 
these cities. 

Socially we have had some great times 
and there are no memberships for sale 
in the Hutchinson Rotary Club. 
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Flowers 


Everybody loves Flowers— 

So when you want to 

Send a remembrance 
Expressing love and friendship 
You can’t make a mistake 

If you send Flowers— 

They will be welcome 


No matter what the occasion 
May be, or where, just consult 
Your local Rotary Florist— 
He will serve you, and 

Your friends will be pleased 
Over your thoughtfulness 

In sending Flowers 
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\\} are giving inspiring examples of 
how to manifest efficient patriot- 
l ism. Most of them are so busy 
doing this that they scarcely take the time 
to stop and tell about what they are doing. 
The entry of the United States and Cuba 
into the war has drawn the Rotarians of 
these two countries closer to the Rotarians 
of Canada and the Rotarians of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland. This closer bond and 
greater unity of thought and action un- 
doubtedly will become more apparent dur- 
ing the Atlanta Convention and as a re- 
sult of that convention, which is still three 
weeks in the future while these words are 
being written. 

The American Rotary clubs are respond- 
ing to the calls upon their patriotism, just 
as the Canadian and British clubs respond- 
ed nearly three years ago. 

Thos. Stephenson of Edinburgh, Hon- 
orary Secretary of the British Association 
of Rotary Clubs, who will be remembered 
by many of the delegates to the Houston 




















CLUBS MANIFES’ 


T EFFICIENT PATRIOTISM 


Convention in 1914, has put himself at the 
service of American Rotarians who may 
be in the British Isles. He writes: 


We on this side will be glad if you could an- 
nounce that members of Rotary clubs of the 
United States, who come to this country on ac- 
tive service, will be welcomed by any and all of the 
Rotary clubs over here. If any American Ro- 
tarian landing in this country will send me a 
postcard saying where he is stationed I will at 
once put him in touch with the nearest Ro- 
tary club, who will give him a hearty welcome 
when he can find time to visit them. 


I have more than once recently found Canadian 
Rotarians on military duty here quite unaware of 
the existence of a Rotary club within a few miles 
of their camp, and I should not like to think that 
American Rotarians, who are even greater 
strangers in this country than Canadians, should 
suffer from such want of knowledge. 

We have fifteen-clubs in this country and three 
or four in process of formation, and all these 
clubs are situated in the vicinity of large train- 
ing camps, and it is exceedingly likely that a 
good many of these Rotary clubs will be in a posi- 
tion to offer help to American Rotarians when 
they come across. Let them write in the first in- 
stance to Thos. Stephenson, Hon. Sec. B. A. R. 


Miss Edith L. 
Becker, daugh- 
ler of President 
Becker of the 
Chicago Rotary 
Club, in her car 
helping the re- 
cruiting cam- 
paign for the 
U.S. navy and 
marine corps. 
The tent is in 
Grant Park 
fronting the 
principal busi- 
ness section of 
Chicago. 
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Every Rotarian who attended the Atlanta 
Convention knows how refreshing a Rotarian 
Hyball really is. A regular soft drink—made of Red 
Wing. You can’t get a more cooling, comfortable or 
satisfying beverage. 


RED WING 





GRAPE JUICE 


with the Better Flavor 


There’s dozens of wavs for using Red Wing, but 
you'll like the Hybali. It’s a real man's drink—a 
drink worthy of Rotarians. 

If you have never tried this delicious combination 
get acquainted now-—note that different taste and the 
richness of the Red Wing flavor. 





PURITAN FOOD PRODUCTS 
CO., Inc. 
FREDONIA, N. Y. 


Sales Branches: Chicago— 
New York—Boston—San 
Francisco. 


How to make a 
Rotarian Hyball— 


Some Red Wing Grape Juice, 
a chunk of ice, a long squirt ot 
seltzer and you've got something 
worth while, and there isn’t a 
headache or a regret in all you 
can drink. 
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Dubuque Rotary Club float in patriotic parade in April—the 


‘submarine chaser Rotary,” designed and 


ereculed by Rotarians David Rath (at helm) and Charley Noyes (facing to the right). 


C., 6 South Charlotte Street, Edinburgh. I 
shall try as far as possible to keep a register of 
American Rotarians in this country. 


The following is reprinted from the April 
issue of The London Rotarian, the publica- 
tion of the London (England) Rotary Club: 


The fact that America has now joined hands 
with the Allies in the colossal struggle that is now 
sroceeding in the cause of liberty, is one that 
British Rotarians rejoice in with more than 
ordinary fervour. 

As an organisation we are affiliated with the 
great Rotarian movement in America. The 
sentiment of friendship and brotherhood ex- 
isting between us as Rotarians is now sealed 
by the closest of all ties of comradeship—suf- 
fering. 

The alliance which has now been formed will 
certainly involve suffering and death to many of 
our brethren across the Atlantic. But the end 
will be victory, and in that victory we shall re- 
joice together just as we now suffer together. 

Who can tell what world-wide and beneficent 
results will be the outcome of the united action 
of the two great English-speaking races in the 
conflict that is raging? The overthrow of the 
autocratic dominance of the Central Powers is 
certain. But may we not look for some construc- 
tive outcome which shall make this world a bet- 
ter place in which to live? 

* * * 


Akron, Ohio: July 1 was the date set for 
the Rotary club to send an ambulance to the 
front in France. It will be fully equipt and will 
be maintained for one year; the cost will be 
$1,600. It is probable that a son of Rotarian 
Cahill will be its driver. 

* * * 

Albany, N. Y.: At a recent meeting, minia- 
ture flags in the form of buttons, and with flash- 
light attachment, were distributed. An illus- 
trated talk was given on the new power plant of 
the municipal gas company, now under construc- 
tion. During the meeting the room was dark- 
ened, the flashlights turned on and the members 
sang The Star Spangled Banner with the flags 
gleaming from their coats. . . . Past President 
Ben V. Smith was grand marshal in the Memor- 
ial Day parade, in which members of the club 
participated. 





Bloomington, Ill.: The club’s committee 
on Good Roads has launched a campaign pre- 
liminary to a county election to authorize a 
bond issue of $2,500,000 for building highways. 
The Boy Scouts and Civic League have cooper- 
ated toward garden and land cultivation with 
good results. High school boys have been placed 
on farms and the club has secured subscriptions 
for Y. M. C. A. Army Fund of $329. 


* * * 


Chicago, Ill.: In addition to taking a very 
active part in the work of getting school boys to 
the farms, the Chicago Rotary Club did its bit 
in selling Liberty Bonds. Up to June Ist, the 
club had subscribed, thru its members, for about 
$150,000 worth of bonds, and it was expected 
that the figure would reach $500,000 before the 
subscription period closed. International Treas- 
urer Chapin and former International Vice- 
President Roy Denny, were in charge of the 


campaign. 
* * * 


Decatur, Ill.: Rotarians were instrumental 
in organizing a Red Cross chapter in Decatur, 
nearly every member of the Rotary club secur- 
ing five members for the Red Cross, and a num- 
ber doing even better. Rotarians bought the 
mezzanine floor of Lincoln Square theater for the 
Red Cross benefit concert, this taking the place 
of the annual Rotary Ladies Night. Each Ro- 
tarian has subscribed for a Liberty Bond. 


* * * 


Denver, Colo.: The Boys onthe Farm Com- 
mittee of the Rotary club had several conferences 
with the governor and as a result the governor 
issued a proclamation calling upon the boys and 
girls to do their bit for their country. The state 
superintendent of education was asked to take 
charge of the work of getting the older school 
children on to farms and in the gardens. The 
governor appointed a committee from the Ro- 
tary club on distribution of labor, to act with the 
state war council; the committee has office room 
in the capitol building. A resolution was adopt- 
ed favoring prohibition of manufacture of beer 
and spirits for beverage purposes during the war, 
to conserve the supply of cereals. The club 
voted $600 to the farm committee and $100 per 
month additional for pursuing the work to com- 
pletion. Patriotic songs begin and end each 
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weeks of real rest away from war and worry? 
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club meeting, and short talks on patriotism are 
given frequently. 
~ * * 

Erie, Pa.: Judge Buffington of Pittsburgh, 
addrest the club May 9 on the Y. M. C. A. work 
in the army. Following his talk a motion was 
made to raise $10,000 for the work, Within 
fifteen minutes more than $18,000 was sub- 
scribed. There were guests at the meeting but 
Rotarians subscribed for nearly $11,000 of the 
amount. The subscription was an impromptu 
event. 

* x * 

Galesburg, Ill.: War service has claimed 
four members of the Galesburg Rotary Club. 
Captain Curtis G. Redden, Danville Battery, 
I. N. G., has joined his battery; Ray Hinchliff 
and Pierce Webster are at the Officers Training 
Camp at Fort Sheridan; Leland Swanson tried 
to enlist in a fighting unit but the Government 
switched him into service as a meat inspector. 
The club is active in the Red Cross membership 
and financial campaigns, and also in recruiting 
campaigns. 

* * . 

Grand Rapids, Mich.: The Rotary club 
was systematically organized for a campaign for 
Red Cross memberships. The membership of 
the club was divided into a number of industrial 
classifications, with a chairman in charge who 
had instructions to increase his committee out- 
side the Rotary club if deemed necessary. These 
different committees worked among the several 
industries in the Red Cross campaign, making 
speeches, soliciting memberships in factories, 
offices, stores, etc. Alletz K. Tyson was the 
general chairman. The club is cooperating with 
the Business Men’s Club in the effort to secure 
10,000 members for the Red Cross; also to raise 
$50,000 for this work and for the maintenance 
of the Y. M. C. A. tent to the Thirty-second 
regiment I. M. N. G. 

* * * 

Greensburg, Pa.: Rotarians are strong ad- 
vocates of the Patriotism of Production. The 
club has a real farm, which has been plowed and 
planted by Rotarians, and will be cultivated by 
them “‘to the finish.”’ Prospects for a good crop 
are excellent. The club took a leading part in 
the organization of the Patriotic Garden League, 
and the Rotary farm plan was adopted as a 
means of providing the power of example. The 
use of the tract was donated by two members. 

* * ” 


Hagerstown, Md.: Emerson C. Harrington, 
Governor of Maryland, addrest the Rotary club 
recently at luncheon. His subject was the war 
and preparedness and he very ably set forth 
what Hagerstown Rotary could do to be of benefit 
and service in the present crisis. 

* * * 

Kansas City, Kas.: A Liberty Bond will be 
purchased by each member of the Rotary club 
and all members assisted in the registration of 
men forthe army. International Past President 
Russell F. Griener and James N. Russell, past 
president of the Kansas City, Mo., club were 
guests at a loyalty meeting. The club endorsed 
recruiting a battery of artillery of 190 men. 

* * * . 

Lafayette, Ind.: Under the auspices of the 

Rotary club, on Lafayette Day, $2,500 was raised 
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for the French orphans. The club has been in- 
strumental in placing school boys on farms for 
summer work. A subscription has been given to 
the committee for home gardens, all available lots 
to be cultivated. The club has started a fund, 
with $100, to supply the local battery, when in 
camp, with the smaller necessaries and luxuries, 
and to let the boys know they are not forgotten 
by the folks back home. 
* * * 

New Orleans, La.: The Rotary club is tak- 
ing an active part in the Liberty Bond campaign. 
On registration day, it was planned to put on 
a patriotic demonstration, with infantry, cavalry 
and artillery in the parade; members of the Ro- 
tary club carrying an enormous American flag; 
other members distributing subscription cards in 
advance of the parade; and still other members 
carrying patriotic signs ahead of the flag. 

* * * 


Ottawa, Ont.: A campaign to raise $15,000 
for the Overseas Military Work of the Canadian 
Y. M. C. A. was organized by the Rotary club, 
with President Clendinnen in charge; from pres- 
ent enthusiasm success seems already assured. 
The Dominion General Committee is trying to 
raise $740,000 and with the assistance of the 
Rotary clubs, a big advance in funds will no 
doubt develop. 

* * * 

Rochester, N. Y.: Rotarians will subscribe 
$10,000 to the Liberty Loan, the sum to be divid- 
ed among the members, to contribute whatever 
they can afford. 

* * 

San Jose, Cal.: The club is financing the 
planting of vacant lots. A paid superintendent 
is superintending the work, and the county en- 
tomologists and his assistants are helping. There 
are about 200 lots, aggregating 25 acres, listed 
for cultivation. The city fire department will 
water these gardens with water furnisht free 
by the local water company. The engineering 
department prepared the ground; individuals 
donated the use of teams and equipment. Nearly 
600 children are taking part in the work. The 
Rotary club is furnishing the seed and offering 
prizes for the best crops grown. The children 
also will have the crops they raise. The work 
is for the double purpose of increasing food 
production and educating the children. The 
club is taking considerable responsibility but 
believes much good will result. 

* * * 

Seattle, Wash.: The Rotary club has adopt- 
ed the resolution favoring national prohibition 
during the war. 

* * * 

Sioux City, Iowa: The Rotary club’s cam- 
paign in behalf of the Liberty Bonds resulted 
in subscriptions for $44,850 at the meeting on 
May 21. Rotarian F. B. Buckwalter writes 
that much credit for the success of the campaign 
is due to the effective publicity given by the U. 
S. Treasury Department, much of which was 
prepared by Frank R. Wilson, secretary of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board and a former member 
of the Sioux City Rotary Club; and also to the 
recent tour on behalf of the bonds by Secretary 
of the Treasury, William McAdoo. The club’s 
campaign was under the direction of the Public 
Affairs committee, W. O. McLean, chairman. 
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Earl M. Crawford, Decatur Rotary Club, propel- 

ling thru business section of city the baby carriage 

given him by fellow Rotarians because he was the 
father of twins. 


Syracuse, N. Y.: Rotarians are taking an 
active part in the efforts to solve social problems 
surrounding camp life in the new army. .. . 
Rotarian Mayor Stone, backed by the club, has 
put into effect a curfew law. . . Syracuse 
Rotarians have set for themselves the task of 
subscribing for $300,000 worth of Liberty Bonds, 
and subscribed $65,000 at the luncheon before 
the active subscription campaign was launched, 

+ + * 


Toledo, Ohio: Liberty Loan Bonds to the 
amount of not less than $1,000 have been con- 
tracted for by the Rotary club and more will 
be purchased if sufficient funds can be procured. 
This amount will be taken out in the name 
of the club and besides this, each member has 
agreed to buy individual bonds. 

~ ~ ” 

Toronto, Ont.: The Rotary club’s vacant 
lot cultivation campaign, which has been so 
successful, has been taken up again this year 
with renewed vigor and enthusiasm. The first 
year more offers of land were received than could 
be used; the second year, all the land offered was 
used; this year, with more than 500 applications 
for lots already received, difficulty is experienced 
in securing a sufficient number of lots. An effort 
is made to group the lots, which are plowed, 
harrowed, and divided into tracts of approxi- 
mately an eighth of an acre each. The applicant 
pays $1 for the season’s privileges and agrees 
to be governed by the rules of cultivation and 
for the care of the allottment. Each garden 
has been numbered and an _ identification 
card is given each successful applicant. A supply 
of ten varieties of seeds, a peck of seed potatoes, 
two dozen tomato plants and fifty cabbage plants 
were furnished free with each lot in the first 
year, but since then the plan has been changed 
to suit conditions and circumstances. The Rota- 
rians are cooperating with the Toronto Vacant 
Lots Cultivation Association. The police and 


Boy Scouts are helping to guard the lots. The 
interest taken by the general public is quite 
wonderful. Rotarians believe this work will 
aid the Back to the Land movement, and they 
are especially interested in the Patriotism of 
Production. Fifty acres will be cultivated by 
Rotarians, each member devoting at least one 
day to the farm work; the produce will go to 


charity. 
” * om 


Troy, N. Y.: Several members have arranged 
to cultivate a half acre of ground each, the 
production of which will be donated to charity. 
. . . Naval enlistment was promoted by the 
club by participation in a parade for that 
purpose, presentation of a flag to High School 
Cadets and by furnishing speakers in the cause 
to visit the collar shops and address the employes. 
A resolution, petitioning the United States Gov- 
ernment to increase the pay for the army and 
navy was reported favorably. 


* * * 


Vincennes, Ind.: A committee of Rotarians 
recently organized the Knox County Food 
Army, to increase food production in the county 
and help stimulate and supervise garden and 
small farm work. The last of May a “Farmer’s 
Night” meeting was held, attended by about 
fifty prominent farmers of the county. The 
chief speaker was Prof. J. G. Christie of Perdue 
University, in charge of the agricultural demon- 
stration work of Indiana. Secretary of State 
Jackson was also present, and gave a patriotic 
talk. District Governor Manly visited the club 
in May, and talked of the application of Rotary 
principles to business and social life. 

* * * 


Washington, D. C.: The Rotary club adopt- 
ed and forwarded to President Wilson the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

‘‘Whereas, the Washington Rotary Club recog- 
nizes the existence of a crisis in the affairs of the 
Nation, hitherto unknown, and considers itself 
especially fitted to voice the spirit and feeling 
of the residents of the District of Columbia; 
Now, therefore, be it 

‘Resolved, That we announce and declare 
our complete loyalty to the Nation and pledge 
our support, individually and collectively, to the 
President of the United States; 

“That we publicly assert our full faith in the 
prevalence of a spirit of patriotism which has 
never been surpassed in the history of the coun- 
try; that this spirit lives in the hearts of the en- 
tire American citizenship regardless of birth or 
previous nationality; 

“That, as American citizens residing in the 
District of Columbia, we proclaim ourselves 
ready and willing to make any sacrifice which 
may become necessary for the defense of those 
principles of liberty and freedom, on land and 
sea, for which this country has fought three 
wars and which constitute our most sacred and 
cherished rights.”’ 

Another resolution was adopted tendering the 
services of Rotarians to the Red Cross for 
whatever service they may be able to render 
to this cause. The club accepted the responsi- 
bility of raising $50,000 for the Red Cross and 
in three weeks $51,000 was secured by one hun- 
dred members. 
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Viembers of the 
Rotary Club of 

| York. Reproduc- 

| tion of a photo- 
graph arranged by 
Rotarian J. Monroe 
Shadle from a large 

| sized group picture 

taken of the club. 

| The photograph as 

| arranged was re-pho- 

lographed, and a copy 
was presented to each 


member of the club. 





Wheeling, W. Va.: <A subscription to the 
Red Cross Fund amounting to $500 was made 
by the Rotary club, to be paid individually. 


* * 


Wichita, Kans.: The Rotary club is giving 
letters to sons of members who enlist in either 
army or navy, introducing them to “‘Any Club 
Anywhere.” If the boys reach towns where 
there are Rotary clubs, they will appreciate any 
favors extended to them. At least seven sons 
of members have already enlisted. On annual 
Ladies’ Night in May, the Hutchinson and 
Arkansas City clubs visited the local club, and 
a plan was inaugurated for writing letters of 
encouragement and good cheer to sons of Wichita 
members enlisting, requesting them to write to 
the club in case of need or when in distress. 


Civics an 





Silk American flags will be sent with each letter. 
* * &* 

York, Pa.: A successful Red Cross chapter 
exists in York today as the result of the splendid 
organization work of Rotarian Emil G. Steger, 
executive secretary of the Associated Charities. 
His teams of speakers were mostly Rotarians, 
and he has been requested to do similar work 
in New Jersey, by the national Red Cross officers. 
oe Every time any of the York boys 
leave for their respective training stations, they 
are given a send-off by the Rotary club; there is 
a band and a parade to the station; each recruit 
is given a package containing Bible, pipe and 
smoking tobacco. The recruiting officer in 
charge in Pennsylvania has written an appre- 
ciative letter to the York club, for the assistance 
given the local recruiting officers. 











Charity 





Denver, Colo.: The Rotary club led a move- 
ment to elect three new members of the School 
Board, pledged to break the political ring that 
controlled the public schools during the past 
year. Practically all other Denver business, 
educational and ethical organizations joined the 
Rotarians, and at the election on May 7 the three 


candidates were elected by a tremendous ma- 
jority. Rotarian Carlos Cole, who had been 
deposed as superintendent of schools a_ few 


weeks before,was reinstated by the majority made 
possible by the newly elected trio. Now the 
Rotarians and affiliated organizations are after 


the scalps of three offensive members of the school 
board by means of the recall. 


* * * 


Houston, Texas: Inspired by the account 
Frank Mulholland gave of the work done by the 
Toledo club along similar lines, and further 
aroused by Bob Cornell, the Houston Rotary 
Club undertook to raise $7,500 to give to the 
county for the benefit of tuberculosis sufferers. 
In addition, the club has undertaken to pay the 
expense of sending to a hospital a young school 
teacher alllicted with this disease, her physicians 
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Atlanta Gives Thanks 


For the honor of entertaining the Eighth 
Rotary Convention— 





For the privilege of participating in this 
notable gathering — 


For the presence of all who attended 
and helped make it so pronounced 
a success— 


For the joy of working with you in serv- 
ice to mankind and to Rotary— 


For the pleasure of being host to so 
many charming guests— 


For the splendid cooperation given by 
each one of you— 


For the delightful anticipation with 
which we look forward to the next 
convention when we can further 
show our appreciation by trying to 
do unto others as you have done 
so generously unto us— 


For the opportunity provided by our 
magazine to send this as a personal 
note of appreciation to each one 
of you— 


The Rotary Club of Atlanta 


You will be serving your advertisers if you will mention THE ROTARIAN when writing them. 
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stating that a year’s treatment and care will save 
her life and cure her. 


x ’ * 


Kansas City, Kans.: The high school was 
visited by the Rotary club recently, where 
the marked efficiency of the different classes, es- 
pecially the Art Class and the English Class 
was a subject of much favorable comment. A 
fashion show was a feature of the occasion and 
a banquet was also very much enjoyed. A 
paint-up and clean-up campaign has_ been 
started. <A flag pole ins been purchased for 
the high school; a flag will be displayed in all 
club meeting places. 


* * * 


The Rotary club has given 
on a liberal scale to the 
gardening movement, 
Pig Club, and Prevo- 


Louisville, Ky.: 
monetary assistance 
Boy Scouts, vacant lot 
Jefferson County Boys 


cational School for students, the entire sum 
amounting to $3,625. 
a x * 
Oshkosh, Wis.: A community gardening 


campaign is being successfully conducted by 
the children under the direction of the Rotary 
club. Prizes have been offered and much en- 
thusiasm is manifested. A city beautiful, a 
clean-up and paint-up campaign is also being 
carried out. 

* * * 

Palestine, Texas: Mothers’ Day was ob- 
served when the club went in a body to the First 
Presbyterian church where Rotarian J. C. Oehler, 
pastor of the church, preached a special sermon. 
Arrangements have been made by the club for 
school boys to work on farms during vacations. 

Stevens Point, Wis.: The erection of a tablet 
to the memory of George Stevens, the founder 
of this city, will be the first community activity 
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of the Rotary club. The suggestion came from 
President Klumph of Cleveland. Stevens was an 
adventurous tradesman who early saw the 
possibilities in the forests of central Wisconsin. 
In 1839 he established a transfer point on the 
Wisconsin river at what is now the west end of 
Main street in this city. 


* * * 


Sunbury, Pa.: The Mary M. Packer Hos- 
pital was the beneficiary in a whirlwind cam- 
paign held recently by the Rotary club, the 
amount raised being $2,312.90. onsiderable 
provisions were also collected for the institution. 
Nearly a dozen additional business men have 
applied for membership in the club since this 
‘ampaign started. The Susquehanna Trail pro- 
ject, the Boy Scout movement and Placing Boys 
on the Farms, are now claiming the club’s at- 
tention, together with a few community improve- 
ment plans. This last is being handled in con- 
junction with the Business Men’s Association. 


. +£ « 


Troy, N. Y.: A resolution was passed to re- 
quest the Public Works Department to label 
all species of trees in public parks. Five hun- 
dred dollars has been donated to send poor 
boys to a summer camp for one month. The 
camp is under the auspices of the Troy Boys’ 
Club and any boy, whether belonging to the 
club or not, is eligible. 

* * * 


Wheeling, W. Va.: The Rotary club took 
an active part in the campaign resulting in the 
inauguration of the City Manager plan of govern- 
ment, on July 1. The club was honored by the 
election of two members—William H. Hare and 
Ward B. Elliott, as two councilmen to frame 


the necessary legislation to put the new plan 
into effect. 


International 
President 
Klumph al 
Kansas City, 
Mo. Past 
President 
Russell 


er is in the 





Grein- 





center, and 
Montague Fer- 
ry, editor of 

“The Buzz 
Saw” is on the 


right. 
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Company, Attention! 
Squads Right—March! 


ATCHING the spirit of the nation—which is to “get ready” in 
C every way possible for the world struggle against militarism 

and autocracy—the Editor of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
wrote the Secretary of War, suggesting that “Infantry Drill 
Regulations,” as established for the United States Army, be printed in 
such a form that they could be scattered broadcast over the entire country, 
for the guidance of the Home Guard, and other military organizations 





that have sprung up, and are still springing up everywhere. 


The men just entering organizations want these drill regulations for 
study; others want them for reference. 


The Secretary of War approved the suggestion and transmitted, thru 
the office of the Adjutant-General, a copy of “Infantry Drill Regulations” 
with corrections to April 15, 1917, Part I of which, appears in the June 


issue of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


This Part I we have now issued in pamphlet form for more convenient 
distribution, page for page as it appears in the revised official war docu- 
ment No. 453. 


Part I covers “Orders, Commands and Signals,”’ “School of the Soldier,” 
“School of the Squad,” “School of the Company,” “‘the Battalion,” “the 
Regiment,” “the Brigade.” 


Send sixteen cents in stamps for the booklet. Orders for twenty-five 
or more will be sent postpaid, or by express, prepaid. 





The Chapple Publishing Company, Ltd. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Stunts and So cial Events 


BRAN IE H Calls 78 


Fort Worth, Texas: [Livestock Reporter 
Day was celebrated recently. Talks were made 
showing the great value of Fort Worth as a live- 
stock and packing center. At the conclusion 
of the program a live pig was turned loose, to 
become the property of the man catching it. 
Dr. Howard Mitchell caught it and A. B. Case 
of Armour & Co. agreed to kill and dress it for 
him. <A special Rotary extra of The Live Stock 
Reporter was gotten out for the occasion. 

Morris, Ill.: A Pink Tea, at the expense of 
the “‘Pinks,”’ losing team in the recent attendance 
contest, was a recent feature. There was ginger 
ale in beer-labeled bottles, loaded cigars in the 
shape of torpedoes, etc. It was the president’s 
birthday and he was over-burdened with gifts 
bought at the 5-cent store. Percy Rennick of 
Peoria was present and made a patriotic Rotary 
talk. 

John Philip Sousa, the famous 
guest of the Rotary club 
at its annual meeting. The entertainment fea- 
ture of the evening was ‘‘Sousa’s Band’’ com- 
posed of local club members, led by Dave Sites, 
who impersonated the great band master him- 
self. No one in the whole assembly seemed to 
enjoy this unique stunt so much as the real Sousa, 
who, after the concert was over, made a brief 
humorous address to the club expressing his ap- 
preciation of the affair. 


Roanoke, Va.: 


band master, was a 


Stevens Point, Wis.: Memories of child- 
hood were brought back at a luncheon in May 
when each Rotarian was presented with an oil 
cloth bib to be worn during the meeting. The 
nickname of the member, and his official club 
title (if he had any) were printed on the bib. 

: * * 


Stockton, Cal. Ladies’ Night at the high 


x. (Miscellaneous 


Charleston, Va.: Many messages of 
felicitation hg been received in response, to 
the notice sent by Charleston to all other Rotary 
clubs of the selection of Charleston as the site 
for the location of the United States armor, 
projectile and big gun_ plants. Sunday, 
May 27 (Whitsunday) the members showered 
retiring President E. L. Whitney, popularly 
known as “Whit,” with telegrams, telephones and 
special delivery letters of congratulations and re- 
gard. 

* * ok 

Des Moines, Iowa: The Des Moines Ro- 
tarians greatly enjoyed the recent visit from In- 
ternational President Arch Klumph, and his in- 
spiring address emphasizing the spirit of Rotary, 
its evolution and devotion to organization and 
application of ethics to business. 

* * * 

District Governor Thomas 

his address, in 


Elizabeth, N. J.: 
K. Smith was a recent visitor: 


C0 RES 788 7200 SGU SH Mw CST CDSG Oe 0 


school was an unusual affair. A dainty menu was 
served by the domestic science class. A unique 
roll call provided much merriment. The maiden 
name of each Mrs. Rotarian was called; many 
failed to recognize themselves until their former 
names were called the second time; some didn’t 
respond until the third call. After the dinner 
there was an old lesions d school in the assem- 
bly hall, to the accompaniment of shrieks of 
laughter. 
* * * 

Tampa, Fla.: Ladies’ night, the program and 
banquet being entirely under the control of the 
wives of Rotarians, was a great surprise to the 
men, who were simply guests of the occasion. 
Vocal and instrumental selections, dancing, pa- 
triotic numbers and a mock roll call, a clever 
satire on the different lines of business of their 
husbands, made up a very interesting and enter- 
taining program. Souvenirs, in the form of vari- 
ous noise-makers helped to make the members 
heard thruout the evening. 

* * * 

Toronto, Ont.: The Golf Tournament at- 
tendance contest, recently concluded, was a pro- 
nounced success. The details of the tournament 
were described in THE RoTartAN last February. 
The total possible attendance during the 18 
weeks of the contest was 2,816; the actual attend- 
ance was 2,004 or 71 per cent. Prizes were 
presented at the meeting on May 4, which was 
one of the most successful evenings in the club’s 
history. .. A roster test was a recent feature. 
Lantern slides were shown, consisting of pic- 
tures representing the business of the different 
members. <A prize was awarded the one who 
correctly guessed the largest number. 

* * * 


Troy, N. Y.: Ladies’ Night, with a banquet 
and miscellaneous entertainment, was celebrat- 
ed at the Island Golf Club recently. Ladies’ 
nights are held bi-monthly. 


Club Affairs % 


which he complimented the city and predicted 
that the Rotary club would be a potent factor in 
its future growth, was received with enthusiastic 
applause. He presented the club’s charter as a 
member of the International Association. 

* * * 


Hagerstown, Md.: Secretary Mark Mellor 
exhibited at a luncheon meeting three panels 
which he was later to take to Atlanta to enter in 
the exhibit of secretarial work at the Interna- 
tional convention. Each panel was six feet high 
and four feet wide. They were labelled ‘‘Club 
Publicity,’ “‘Luncheon Notices” and ‘‘Forms and 


Accounting.” 
oa * * 


Kansas City, Kan.: The local Rotary bowl- 
ing team made a score of 1,876 in the recent In- 
ternational Rotary Bowling tournament, which 
was won by Indianapolis with a score of 2,832. 
After the match, two other Kansas City teams 
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AN UNUSUAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
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were organized to begin practicing immediately 
preparatory to the next tournament. 
7 - + 


Lynchburg, Va.: Dr. John Ruskin, Rotary 
explorer and a close friend of Dr. Frederick A. 
Cook, the Arctic explorer, addrest the Rotary 
club recently on the controversy over the North 
Pole discovery. 

* - + 

Montgomery, Ala.: The Rotarians attended 
the annual Rotary service at the First Presby- 
terian Church, in May, Rotarian Robert H. 
McCaslin, pastor. President Holloway presided. 

x * * 


Ottawa, Ont.: Election of directors on the 
‘proportional representation” plan was held in 
May. As this was the first use of this system, 
much interest was manifested. 

* * * 

Palestine, Tex.: William Jennings Bryan 
was the honor guest at a banquet given by the 
Rotary club in May, when he was here on a 
Chautauqua tour. He was elected an honorary 
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member and presented with a Rotary button. 
* * 7 


San Francisco, Cal.: ‘The Rotary club 
wants to take this opportunity of expressing our 
appreciation of the recent visit of International 
President Klumph,”’ writes President James 
Lynch. ‘The address he gave us at our meeting, 
at which were present large delegations from all 
northern California clubs, was one of the most 
interesting expositions of Rotary that it has been 
our privilege to hear. We feel that President 
Klumph’s visit to San Francisco has accomplished 
a great deal for Rotary in our city, as well as for 
Rotary in this section of the country.” 

* *x ” 


Stockton, Cal.: The Rotary club visited 
Modesto recently, at which time a very inter- 
esting meeting with a large number of the most 
prominent citizens of Modesto took place. 
Luncheon at Hotel_Hughson resulted in so much 
enthusiasm from Modesto business men; that it 
is not improbable that a club will be formed 
there in the future. 








_ Zanesville (Ohio) claims the only bridge in the 
world built in this shape, with the sole exception 
of a small and unpretentious one in Switzerland. 
It is at the foot of Main Street and connects im- 
portant suburbs with the business section of the 
city. Just opposite Main street the Licking River 
enters the adkiecens. In the middle of the 
stream the bridge divides, one end striking the 
west bank of the Muskingum just above the 
mouth of the Licking and the other just below 
that mouth. 


The old bridge, a covered wooden structure, 
was built early in the eighteenth century. It is 
said that in 1860 it looked like an old bridge and 
that it did not look any older in 1900. The Buck- 
inghams and Sturgesses, pioneer settlers, built 
it for a toll bridge, using enough material to make 
two or three modern bridges. It was never 
painted, was very broad and had only a few small 
windows for outlooks. 


There was a small office in the center for the 
toll keeper who operated the gates. In the fif- 
ties the toll was operated by Thomas Brown, 
grandfather of Rotarian Fred Geiger, Jr., present 
secretary of the Zanesville Chamber of Com- 
merce. At that time the other toll keeper— 
for the toll gates were operated twenty-four 
hours a day—was John Baird, grandfather of 
Chester Baird, a prominent druggist in Zanes- 
ville today. 


Famous Y Bridge at Zanesville—Old and New Structures 





The old wooden structure was condemned in 
1900 and the present beautiful concrete bridge 
was built to replace it, being opened in 1902. 

Over the old wooden Y bridge in June, 1865, 
at the close of the Civil War, General Sherman’s 
army wagons passed on their way from Wash- 
— City for distribution to the frontier posts. 

t is said that a few years before the wooden 
bridge was condemned, P. T. Barnum visited 
Zanesville with his circus. In the menagerie 
were thirteen elephants, which refused to cross 
the bridge and finally were led to another bridge 
and driven across. Remarks were made at the 
time about an old belief to the effect that when 
an elephant refuses to cross a bridge the structure 
is doomed to fall down. There was much spec- 
ulation as to how long the bridge would stand and 
some timid persons refused to use it. 
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results. 
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magazine goes to that number of building own- 
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and managers with your product. 


Their buildings represent an investment of 
$3,789,426,433. The managers of those 
buildings spent $174,181,786 last year for 
supplies, materials, and equipment. 


You buy no waste circulation in BUILDING 
MANAGEMENT. Every reader is a buyer. 
Let us tell you about the quality and quantity 
of its circulation. You haven’t seen the classiest 
class magazine until you have examined BUILD- 
ING MANAGEMENT. Dare us to send you 
a copy. 


Patterson Publishing Company 
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WAR-BRED BUSINESS PROBLEMS 


(Continued from page 23) run your business in 
the same way in the selection of your fore- 
man, your superintendent, or your man- 
ager—and surely your representatives that 
you send to the State legislatures occupy 
the same position and you expect them to 
look after your interests—you could not 
get anywhere. The condition that is 
confronting us today is really what we de- 
serve because of our own lack of interest. 


Business Men for Congress 


Let’s improve that in the future. Let’s 
pay attention to politics. Let’s see that 
the men that go there have not alone the 
qualification that they are democrats or 
republicans, but let them have first the 
qualification that they are true Americans, 
and let them have the qualification of fit- 
ness for the job, and let the day be past in 
this country when it is a country of demo- 
crats and republicans, and let it be a coun- 
try of Americans for Americans. 

I don’t want all business men there, be- 
cause they might get politicious—but let it 
be a mixture; let’s have some politicians, 
because we need to have some politicians 
there; and let’s have some lawyers, be- 
cause we must have them to draft laws, 
but if they had business men counsel ..ith 
them some of those laws they draft could 
be understood by every man and not by 
the lawyers only. That is the kind of laws 
we want, and when we do that we get some- 
where. 

Another thing that we need for the fu- 
ture is an amendment or an abolishment of 
our Sherman Anti-Trust Law and all of the 
trust laws; and I insist and demand that 
for the reason that if co-operation, which is 
desired today by the Government and by 
the people, is an absolute necessity in case 
of war, it must be of great benefit in time 
of peace. 

Take Stigma Off Success 

I don’t want business not to be regulat- 
ed, | don’t want businesss to doasit pleases; 
but I want business to have liberty within 
the freedom of the law. I want business 


fostered and I don’t want to persecute it. | 
don’t want it said that that business or that 
man is too successful and is getting too 
rich, and therefore we have got to curb it. 

I don’t want to have the stigma on the 
success of any man or corporation which 
The world must 


it has had in the past. 





know that no man can acquire riches by his 
knowledge and by his will power or busi- 
ness vision, but what the people connected 
with him must share in the same propor- 
tion; and, therefore, it should be no re- 
flection and it should never be said just 
because a man is successful and a business 
is successful, that he has been successful 
and has succeeded at the expense of the 
people. 

The people thrive and the people benefit 
by every successful institution and every 
successful man. If we are not making any 
money we can’t make improvements and 
we can’t spend any money. 

Railroads Need Help 

There is another thing we need, and that 
is our railroads. Our railroads have been 
legislated to death. Our railroads need the 
support of our Government and the trade, 
and they haven’t got it. I am somewhat 
surprised when I see that every time the 
railroads ask for an increase in freight rates 
there are merchants and manufacturers’ 
associations combating it. When you do 
that you are standing in your own light. We 
are suffering today because these railroads 
have not been enabled to raise their freight 
rates. We are suffering today because they 
haven't got the necessary equipment. If you 
could not make any money in your busi- 
ness and wasn’t paying satisfactory divi- 
dends to your stockholders you would not 
invest any more money in it. Therefore 
can you blame the railroads and can you 
blame the people for not investing their 
money in railroads when the return is so 
much fraught with dangers? We are not 
all so unselfish as to invest our money there. 

Tariff and High Standard 

So, for Heaven’s sake, let’s help the rail- 
roads get proper recompense so that they 
can be with us in the development of the 
country. There is no way of developing 
your trade territory when you haven't got 
the facilities of carrying your material to 
the market. 

Another thing we need in the future for 
our prosperity is a proper tariff. Not be- 
cause these industries of ours are infants— 
they can well take care of themselves—but 
just because we are used to a high stand- 
ard of living in this country, and we want 
the people in this country to have the best, 
not alone today, but at all times. If we 
want this high standard of living—not the 
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present plan, but the one we have been 
used to—we have got to have a protective 
tariff. Otherwise we will be obliged to re- 
duce wages. 

Don’t forget that these nations at war 
will rise out of this conflict greater and 
stronger than ever. That has been the his- 
tory of every war. Every man and wo- 
manin the warring countries is mobilized 
and working; the whole European nations 
are mobilized to a man and woman, prac- 
tically, for the purpose of conducting this 
conflict of war. They may become so ex- 
hausted and the necessity for economy 
may become so severe that these nations 
may stay mobilized after the war, in order 
to resurrect themselves. 

Now you can just imagine a mobiliza- 
tion of that kind with every man and wo- 
man trained to work with an economy of 
which we have no knowledge, with an 
efficiency which we don’t know. 


Future Export Trade 


Another thing we need in this country 
in the future is export trade. We have had 
a taste of it and we like it, but in order to 
keep that export trade we need also gov- 
ernmental ass stance, and we need it quick- 
ly. We must not fool ourselves, just be- 
cause we are enjoying a large export trade 
today, which, as I explained before, was 
forced upon us by circumstances, that that 
same force of circumstances will keep it 
with us. Far from it. 

Unless we prepare and fortify our manu- 
facturers with the necessary instruments to 
do this export trade we won’t have any. 
The first thing we need is the passage of 
the Webb bill. The Webb bill legalizes co- 
operation. Of course, we have many large 
factories in this country that are strong 
enough to undertake to seek export mar- 
kets, like the Steel Corporation, like the 
Standard Oil Company, and like many 
other very strong concerns. But, gentle- 
men, in this country we don’t want only 
conditions that large concerns can enjoy. 
We want conditions that are equal to all. 
Otherwise, we will not be a democratic 
country or a happy or contented nation. 
The Webb bill allows combines. 

We may as well realize that the Euro- 
pean countries in their death struggle are 
watching their economic conditions. They 
are prepared to the utmost, and why 
shouldn’t we do it here? In Germany they 
allow combines; they have legalized com- 
bines, and it works this way: 





Those in a certain industry come to- 
gether, which we are not permitted to do 
here, and they size up the capacity of that 
particular branch. Against that they put 
their domestic consumption; then they 
select one or two or three of that particular 
branch and say to them, “Go forth and 
sell the surplus products in the markets of 
the world at whatever price you can get, 
and then come with us and share in the 
profits of this industry with the balance.”’ 


Now, that looks to me like good sense, 
and that could be done properly without 
taxing anybody. There is the feeling in this 
country that when goods are exported at a 
less price than they are sold for in this 
country, then that concern commits a mor- 
tal sin. It doesn’t make any difference 
at what price a concern exports these sur- 
plus products when that means activity in 
that particular branch; when that means 
enabling American workmen to manufac- 
ture that stuff at American wages, what- 
ever they are. I don’t think it makes one 
particle of difference at what price stuff is 
sold for in the markets of the world as long 
as we get rid of it, as long as we keep our 
industries going. 

The man and the concern that has the 
courage and the vision to enter the mar- 
kets of the world is a better benefactor 
than the one who hasn’t, because every dol- 
lar of gold that is brought into this country 
by that method adds to the riches of this 
country. So, he should not be criticized 
as he has been in the past. 


Big Merchant Marine 


Here is another thing that I want you to 
know: We have got to have a merchant 
marine. I am glad to note that action has — 
been taken, and that a thousand boats are 
going to be built, and, as some newspaper 
said, we are going to build one every three 
days. That, unfortunately, gentlemen, 
is the temperament of the American peo- 
ple. All they believe they have to do at any 
time is to rub the Aladdin’s lamp and say, 
“Tomorrow we will have one thousand 
ships, and tomorrow we have got 500,000 
men ready and equipped to fight for us.”’ 


We knew we needed this merchant ma- 
rine, knew we were facing this condition for 
two years and a half, and while this is no 
time for criticism, still I cannot refrain from 
saying that the people in charge of that 
business didn’t attend to that business, or 
we would have had a merchant marine fly- 
ing today the flag, and we could be of great 
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help to the Allies. Instead of that we are 
just now beginning to build. But we have 
got to have this merchant marine, and we 
have got to own one ourselves, and I don’t 
care very much whether there is a Govern- 
ment-owned or a subsidized merchant ma- 
rine. Let’s have one. That is all I ask. 

You may not realize that while those 
other nations are coming today to this 
country and taking away merchandise, 
with the first shock of peace every nation 
that has bottoms will conserve them for 
its own use and quickly withdraw them 
from this market. You can therefore see 
if it should be ordained by Providence that 
peace would be declared tomorrow, that 
this country would stand high and dry 
with no ships. By the time that the ships 
were built, these other people, being resur- 
rected, would have the trade back again 
which we now have. We are not alive to 
the situation. We don’t act quick enough. 
\s I said before, we are appealing. We 
don’t dictate. We don’t command. And 
it is time that we did it. 

Foreign Banking Facilities 

\nother thing we need—proper banking 
facilities. Weare only children in this way. 
We have got to have branches in every part 
of the world. We have got to be able to 
extend credit, just the same as the Eng- 
lish and the Germans and the Belgians who 
had this world’s market, and I don’t know 
just how we are going to meet the situa- 
tion. Thatissomething for bankers to do. 

The reason we were not a successful ex- 
port nation before this war was due to the 
fact that we demanded cash where the 
other nations always gave four, six, eight, 
ten and twelve month’s credit. The only 
way I can explain why those foreigners 
could extend credit 
these different markets was due to the fact 
that these countries were drawing their raw 
material from those markets, and there- 
fore it was nothing more nor less than a 
matter of exchange for two men to buy and 
sell to each other. 

The question of credit is of no impor- 
tance. It only means a balance of trade at 
a certain period, and that is what they are 
doing. 

Unfortunately, we are not buyers of raw 
material; we need practically nothing from 
any country except a little tin, coffee and 
tea, and mighty few commodities do we 
need. That puts us in an entirely different 
situation. And just how these bankers are 
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going to meet that and permit the continu- 
ation of this present export trade, is up to 
them. It is beyond me, because I am no 
financier. 

Foreign Trade Salesmen 


Another thing: We have got to be able 
to go out into those markets. I notice the 
Government is sending out emissaries to 
get information for us. That is very fine. 
That is very laudable. But I would rath- 
er see a condition where these manufac- 
turers can combine under the Webb bill, 
where the industry can send out a man in 
the broad markets of the world, a man that 
is qualified, a man that knows what is what, 
a man that is versed in manufacturing, that 
can go there and see what the people want 
and determine on the spot whether he can 
make it, and if it can be made, take the or- 
der and bring it home. We don’t want in- 
formation only, we want the order. 

There is another thing that I want you 
not to fool yourselves on; that is, that we 
hear so much about these great opportuni- 
ties of export trade, and that when this 
war is over all an American manufacturer 
has to do is to enter any market of this 
world and say, “I am an American manu- 
facturer. This is my product. This is my 
price. Now give me the order.”’ 


Task to Hold Export Business 


That is based on the theory that when 
this war is over the people now at war with 
each other won't do business with -each 
other. There is nothing in that. Com- 
merce knows only three principles: Price, 
Service and Quality. And wherever they 
are, that is where the business will go. 

If you bethink you for a minute that the 
Russian people, of whom we hear so much 
as to our future markets, won’t trade with 
the German, forget it. They are going to 
buy from the Germans right after the war, 
because, while these Governments may hate 
each other, there is no such thing as the 
people of the world hating each other. 

So that is all a fallacy, and you can see, 
therefore, that we haven't got any too easy 
a task to hold this export trade, with our 
ideas of extravagance, with our ideas of in- 
efficiency, with our ideas of high living, 
and with our high cost of production, 
against the economical and efficient meth- 
ods brought on by necessity, if you may 
say so, of these old European manufactur- 
ers. 

And while we are at war today with 
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and the stand- 
‘ard of value. 
Its possession 
is a pleasure 


Reasonably priced by 
furniture dealers 


Designers and Manufacturers 


Guaranteed 
Upholstered 
jategnee areas 


\ bet 


NEW YORK 

















sell more goods than others 
It is the same with wax fig- 
ures of women. Good looking figures 
stop the shoppers. Let us send you our 


booklet showing forms and wax figures 
that make you glance a second time to be 
certain they are not flesh-and-blood beauties. 


Hugh Lyons & Co 


Display Cases, Fixtures and Forms 
Main Office and Factory, Lansing, Michigan 


Chicago Salesrooms 
234 S. Franklin St. 


You will be serving your advertisers if you will mention THE ROTARIAN when writing them. 
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84 
Germany, yet we must recognize their abil- 
ity. Just because I don’t like a competitor, 
if that competitor has a better method of 
doing business, I am not fool enough not 
to copy it. That is what we ought to do. 
We ought to follow their custom. They 
are an enlightened people. They may be 
an unfortunate people, but just because 
they are unfortunate don’t let us condemn 
them as being unfit to be considered as a 
people. 
Militarism and Efficiency 


Another thing that I must talk about, 
and that is militarism. Militarism seems 
to be a horrible thing in this country. Mil- 
itarism in my vocabulary spells efficiency. 
I don’t want a system of volunteers. I 
want a system of military training in this 
country that will take the millionaire’s boy 
as well as the man in the ditch. I want a 
system that will take care of those slack- 
ers. It is all right to say we must be pa- 
triotic, but sometimes we have got to 
awaken the patriotism in our people by 
compulsory measures, and therefore we 
must today get an army and we have got 
to have a navy. 

We not alone need an army today, but 
we should have an army all of the time. 
We should have a military system that 
compels every young man at a certain age 
to devote six months or a year to the army. 
When he goes into that he will be made 
stronger in body and soul; when he goes 
into that he is taught something that some 
of us people have forgotten, except in the 
last two years, and that is to respect the 
flag. 

It is all right today. Wherever you go, 
when the national hymn is played, we rise 
en masse. Why do we do it now? Why 
didn’t we do it in the past? Wasn’t our 
flag just as dear to you then as it is now? 
Must we have a crisis like this to awaken 
in us this patriotism that has been so sadly 
lacking in this country? 

Now the military system will instill it 
into us. I want to tell you when any young 
man is taught to salute the flag, and when 
he comes out of the army, he will take off 
his hat when he sees the flag unfurled. Not 
alone will he remember it himself, but he 
will teach it to his boys. If a son isn’t 
taught it as a young man, when he be- 
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comes a father you can’t expect him to 
teach it to his boys. 


So let’s have a perfect military system. 
We don’t want a system that makes mili- 
tary colonels out of politicians; we don’t 
want a system that makes newspaper edi- 
tors, Secretary of War or Secretary of the 
Navy. I hope that we will have a system 
that is absolutely free from politics. 


No Adjective Americans 


In conclusion, I also hope that the day 
has passed when American citizens, from 
choice, will be referred to as “hyphenated 
Americans,” because there are no “‘hyphen- 
ated Americans’ and there never have 
been any. The Germans live in Germany 
and the Russians in Russia, the English 
in England and the Italians in Italy; but 
when those people come over here from 
choice and take the oath of allegiance to the 
flag, they must be American citizens. And 
when they do that they are just as much 
identified with this country as the native 
sons by chance. 


Surely this country has not all been peo- 
pled by native sons by chance. All of these 
adopted sons that have come to this coun- 
try have done their share. Many of them 
are captains of industry, many of them are 
merchant princes, many of them are big 
bankers. They are in every walk of life, 
and they have all done their share. Even 
the man that rises no further than to be able 
to use the shovel in the ditch, as an Amer- 
ican citizen, even if from another country, 
is doing his share; therefore, they must 
be treated as such. 


I am German born. I am proud of it. 
I am proud of my father and mother. 
And I am a better American for it. God 
forgive the man or woman that will forget 
the place he was born, no matter how low, 
no matter how humble. Every adopted 
son has a sentiment, but in a crisis like this, 
when the land of my fathers attacks the 
land of my children, then there is no senti- 
ment, and there is only our flag. 


So, therefore, let us listen to the mes- 
sage from Washington, citizens by birth 
and choice of a common land. That coun- 
try has a right to a concentration of your 
affections. 
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KEITH’S 
FIN E 
PAPERS 


for correspondence 
purposes, are for 
people who are 
‘correspondingly’ 
correct in whatever 
they do. 


Ask your dealer 
for ‘‘ Keith’s 
Parchment Bond”’ 


American Papeterie 
Company 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
ALBANY, NEW YORK, U.S. A 





























House Organs 


Fraternal and Organ- 
ization Publications 
can be produced by us at a saving to you 


We have a specialized 
HOUSE ORGAN EDITORIAL SERVICE 


which many Advertising Managers are taking advantage 
of to relieve them of the worry of handling a house organ. 
They simply throw the entire responsibility of producing 
their publications upon us. They furnish us the meat, 
their instructions, and we do the rest. 


We have a model plant for the manufacturing of publi- 
cations—have our process of operation so efficiently and 
economically arranged that we can SAVE YOU MONEY 


If you have no HOUSE ORGAN, but have been think- 
ing of starting one, then by all means investigate our 
HOUSE ORGAN SERVICE and see how it could help 
you. 

We print THE ROTARIAN and more than eighty 
other organization publications and fraternal jour- 
nals. These customers are acnteared from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific. F 





KABLE BROTHERS COMPANY 

— bar Office Publication H. J. Kable, Treas. 
Republic Experts Mem 

Bldg. MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. Chicago Rotary Club 
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Samtly Jraditions 


More than 200 years ago our ancestors es- 
tablished the name of Decker as curers of superior 
pork. Those early Deckers were devoted to the 

| one fixed purpose of quality, thus building for 
the future along the lines of established per- 
manence. Throughout all these years genera- 
tions of Deckers have zealously maintained the 
family traditions of quality. And this constant, 
diligent and persistent effort towards bettering 
the best has reached supreme achievement in 





‘i Tha Great State Of on vAnd Deop Green Pastures 


Whether for the family meal or for the table 
at which guests will sit, the distinctive full flavor, 
the melting, luscious tenderness of lowana Hams 
and Bacon make either the pinnacle of a well 
planned menu. You can not know pork in its 
perfection until you have tried Iowana Hams, 
Bacon, Pork Sausage, Vinegar Pickled Pigs’ 
Feet, Pure Leaf Lard and other exceptional 
Pork Specialties. 


Write today for our Combination Offers 


on Iowana Hams and Bacon, if your 
dealer does not handle them. - 


Jacob E. Decker & Sons 


Dept. G, Mason City, lowa 
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The ‘Royal Cord’ is the 
tire of supreme resiliency 
and elasticity; 


—the tire of rugged endur- 
ance and toughness; 

—the tire of masterful anti- 
skid service and amazing long 
mileage; 

—the tire of beauty and dis- 
tinction; 

—the *“‘Monarch of All Cord 
Tires.’’ 

The ‘Royal Cord’ Tire is one of the 
five United States Tires that are mak- 
ing such phenomenal sale increases, 
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STEEL CUPBOARDS 





For Records, Stationery, Office Supplies, 
Tools, etc , with adjustable Shelves with or 
without Vertical Dividers. 

Built for Service, Superior Quality, at reasonable 
prices, Also a complete line of Steel Lockers, Ward- 
robes and Shelving. 

TERRELL’S EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

(A. C. Terrell, Rotarian) 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





Chipman Knit 


Pick of 
Hosiery 


Easton, Pa. 








Chipman Knitting Mills 
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KEEP IN TRIM 


Ready for your country’s call 
Whether you are 20 or 60 


GOLF 


will help you do it 
To play the game successfully and skill- 
fully, there is but one answer 
use 


Burke Grand Prize Clubs 


universally conceded to be the best 





If your dealer doesn’t carry them write 
for our new Golf Book. 


The BURKE GOLF COMPANY 
NEWARK, OHIO 
Chicago Office 
1718 North American Building 


New York Office 
220 Fourth Ave. 








CrC 


( Cantrell « Ale 


Ginger Ale 
The 
Champagne 
of Ireland 


Over fifteen 
centuries ago 
St. _Patrick’s 
Wellin Dublin 
was famous 
throughout 
Ireland. 

Today the 
waters of this 
historic well are drunk the world over in “C & C"™ 
Ginger Ale. 

“C & C” has the life, the sparkle, the delicious 
crispness of champagne, without the fire. 

See that you have ‘‘C & C"’ at the Club weekly 
luncheon and the monthly dinner and order in a dozen 
of “C &C" for your home. 

Made by CANTRELL & COCHRANE, Ltd. 
(Established 1852) 
DUBLIN & BELFAST 
Agents va U.S.A., Messrs. Edward & John Burke, 

Ltd., 616-620 West 46th St. NEW YORK. 

whe ‘will give full information to Rotarians as 

to nearest point from which to obtain supplies 
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From My 


Factory 


via Parcel Post 


Direct 


TOY OU ror 
> 500 


Per 
100 
Londres 


or 
Perfecto 





A scientific blending 
of Imported and Do- , 
mestic tobaccos by 
expert cigar makers, 
producing a_ mild, 
fragrant. delightful 
smoke that you can 
smoke all day long 
with pleasure. It’s 
the best value ever 
offered anywhere by 
anybody. You pay 
10c in any store for a 
cigar of like quality 
and merit. All the 
cost is put in the ci- 
gar. No bands or 
fancy labels. Just 
plain cedar boxes. 
I am offering you the 
best cigar that can 
be made for $5.00 per 
100 direct from FAC- 
TORY to smoker. 


You Run No Risk 


I will send you 100 by 
Parcel Post. Smoke 

0—if you like them 
send me your check 
for $5.00 in 10 days. 
If not return the bal- 
ance and receive cred- 
itin full. Can I mail 
them today? 


OFFTERDINGER'S SPECIAL PERFECTO 


Box of 50, $2.60 


Londres 


To Rotarians Everywhere 
If I can be of service to you 
here write me. When in 
Washington use my offices 
located on the busiest street 
in town. 


Perfecto 


HENRY T. OFFTERDINGER 
508 Ninth St., N. W. 
The Rotarian Cigar Mfr. of Washington, D. C. 
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FREE TO MILK 

DEALERS 

On orders for 
50,000 caps, we 
will print, free of 
charge, the name of your dairy 
phone number, street number, 
ete The Perfection Pull Cap 
will be furnished in plain or 
stock printed. All orders 
promptly filled. 


HAGERSTOWN CAP COMPANY 


Department J 
HAGERSTOWN -I= -i- - t= MARYLAND 


New York Office—Room 1000 Childs Building 
108-10 West 34th Street 





“Judge a Man 
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Rotarian George C. Brown, 
Managing Director of the 


Hotel 
Martha Washington 


(Woman’s Hotel) 


29 East 29th St., (mear Fifth Ave.) 
NEW YORK 


Extends a cordial invitation to the wives, 
daughters and women friends of fellow 
Rotarians to stop at his hotel when visit- 
ing the metropolis unaccompanied. 


There are 500 spotless rooms. Rates 
$1.50 per day and up. For parties of five 
or more a large room at $1.00 per day per 
person. A special feature is our excellent 
Table d’hote lunchzon at 40 cents; dinner 
at 50 cents. 


Comfort, Convenience and Protection, 
all ‘important to the woman traveler in 
the metropolis, are found at the Martha 
Washington in their highest degree. 


Illustrated booklet, ‘‘Who’s Who,” 
giving the names and vocations of 
9927 New York women, sent Free 
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By His Company 


and any manufactured article by the character 
of the Houses who handle it. It pleases us to say 
that the Jobbers who handle the Perfection Pull 
Cap are the leading houses of their kind all over 
the world. 

The Perfection Pull Cap, because it is hygienic, 
cleanly to use, and a trouble saver, pleases the 
consumer and therefore it is a business getter for 
the Milk Dealers who use the Perfection Pull 
Cap. 





PRICES TO THE TRADE 


For June and July 


1.000 lots ....5le per M 

5,000 lots ...46c per M 

50,000 lots ..42c per M 

250,000 lots ‘ ‘ 4lc per M 

500,000 lots .. 40c per M 
Packed in Tubes for use in cappers ...3e per M extra 
Two color printing...... ...le per M extra 
Packed in 1,000 cartons. ae .. le per M extra 
Packed in 5,000 boxes..... .lc per M extra 


No charge made for printing in quantities of 50,000 or more. On 
smaller quantities a charge of 50c is made for setting up type. 
Monograms and special electros supplied at cost. 





FOR YOUR HOME 


A cleaner that will save your good wife all 
the drudgery of housecleaning, one that will 
keep your house sweet and free from dust 
and dirt without labor and at lowcost. It 
is the 


TUEGC *tiams’ 


For llealth and Cleanliness 





It is made by a Rotarian or- 
ganization in the largest plant 
in the world devoted exclusive- 
ly to the manufacture of 
electric cleaners. By moving 
the greatest volume of air per 
minute it does the most effi- 
cient cleaning in skyscraper or 
cottage. 


Given the Highest Award, the 
Grand Prize, at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, San Fran- 
cisco. 


Write for the TUEC Book 


The United Electric Co. 


Canton, Ohio—Dept. R—Toronto, Can. 
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Why Buy a Typewriter Because Someone Says It Is 


“JUST AS GOOD”’ as the 


UNDERWOOD 


Buy the Machine which is the 
Standard of Quality 


SPEED-—ACCURACY~-~ DURABILITY 

















Hill, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HOUSE RAISING AND MOVING 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 














Capt. S.S. Brown’s residence, three story brick building, 
14x85 feet, raised 168 feet and moved 500 feet from the B. 
& O. tracts at Brown’s Station, to the top of Squirre! 


JOHN EICHLEAY, Jr.,Co. 


W. B. Eichleay, Sec’y, Member Pittsburgh Rotary Club 
Work undertaken wherever Tue Rotarian goes 


WOLVERINE 


For your Summer Cottage, 
Suburban Home, or Subdi- 
vision Plats Outside the 
Sewer District. 








oT ™ Chemicals 


authorities. 


Write us for full 


particulars. 


DAIL STEEL 
Products Co. 


1000 Main St. 











Waterless Toilet 


Wolverine Toilets afford every convenience 
of a water flush system, require no running 
water, or sewer, nO expensive plumbing. 
] co m- 
pletely sterilize and 
liquefy the sewage 
Endorsed by health 


LANSING, MICH. 


E. I. Dail, Pres.-Gen. Mgr. 
(Member Lansing Rotary Club) 
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HOTE! Ls 


STAT LE R | 


BUFFALO - CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 





Traveling For Statler 


N ALMOST any train, club car or smoking 
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to hotels. 
hotels so much talked about— 
“the boys on the road”’ Say that 
for Statler.”’ 

If you have 
the travelers wh« 
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) travel for Statler. - 


Hotel Statler, St. Louis, opens this fall 
(now building) will be Statler operated. 


Hotel 
City 


om sae e 








In the Heart of Chicago 


Hotel Sherman 


Downtown Rotary Club Hotel 


Prices average one dollar per day less than 
those of any other hotel in America oper- 
ated on the same planeofexcellence. Every 


room with bath—$2.00 a day and up. g 
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ment the conversation is pretty sure to get around 
And in the Lakes region there are three 
and so favorably—that 
“every traveler travels 


never stopped at one of these hotels take a hint from 


Pennsylvania, 





Rotary Hotels 


compart- 


Buffalo Detroit Cleveland 
450 Rooms 1000 Rooms 1000 Rooms 
450 Baths 1000 Baths 1000 Baths 


New York 
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HOTEL MAJESTIC 


NEW YORK 


Overlooking Central Pk. at 72d St. 
Near to all that’s desirable 
Far from all that's undesirable 


Rooms $2.00 and up Club Breakfasts 


If you maintained a home in New York City you'd 
want nothing more than the Hotel Majestic affords. 
Atmosphere, service, comfort, location and surround- 
ings—all ideal. Stop at the Rotary residential hotel 
next time you’re in New York. 

I'll be glad to send you a booklet and assure you 
my personal attention. 


COPELAND TOWNSEND 







Lessee-Director 
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CANADIAN. FETHERSTONHAUGH & CO., PATENT Buttons 
Solicitors, the old established Canadian firm, Ottawa office 5 
Elgin St., Member of Ottawa Rotary Club. 


All Ready & 


for the Spring Zz 











PATENTS IN CANADA. HERBERT J. S. DENNISON, Tour = 

Toronto, Canada, Patent Expert. Over 20 years’ experience J 

in Patents and Practical Engineering. Spare shoes handy? Make ” 
" sure they’re covered, too. a 


PIPE ORGANS 





HENRY PILCHER’S SONS OF LOUISVILLE, KY. 
manufacture Pipe Organs for Churches, Auditoriums and 
—e according to Rotary standards. Corre: pondence 
invited. 
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1. ES ls what you need tor appearance an 
RADIATOR VALVES = service. This durable, close-fitting a 
— case is made in all sizes, and ie 
“DOLE” BALL-BEARING PACKLESS RADIATOR @ every color to suit your own ideas. 


Valves for Steam, Hot Water and Modulating Systems. Dole 


ad 
r Prices $3.00 and up at your dealer's. > 
Valve Co., 208 North Fifth Ave., Chicago. - 


Interesting booklet free on request > 


e The Allen Auto Specialty Co. @ 
%: West 61st St., New York ea 


OFFICIAL ROTARY FLAGS SHOULD FLOAT FROM | Uy nad yore we @@ 
the flagstaff of every Rotary Hotel and meeting place. Made | % a> 

in all sizes according to the official design as adopted by the eg rT A 
International Association of Rotary Clubs. Write for particu- 

lars. Carnie-Goudie Mfg. Co., Rotarians, Kansas City, Mo. 








ROTARY FLAGS 











Radiator Ornaments 


NICKEL OR GOLD FINISH 


$1.50 


Sent on approval 
To Rotarians Everywhere 
; Postage prepaid 
Martin—Evans Company 
Quality ; 
Automobile Supplies 


Bedford at Putnam Ave. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


at — Winn 
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POWDER POINT 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Duxbury, Mass. 38 miles from Boston 


Through wise guidance your boy's personality and character 
His initiative is developed because he thinks 
He will respond because he is not fitting 


are brought out 
out questions for himself 
into a ready-made plan 


His teachers are his counselors, and his courses in study and 
athletics are governed by one idea—the effect on his future life. 
Upper and lower schools Thorough preparation for college and 


business. Illustrated catalog. 


RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M., Headmaster, 
(Member Boston Rotary Club) 


97 King Caesar Road 


CHICAGO 


MUSIC Languages 


An institution of nz ations al prominence. Dis- 
tinguished Faculty, including many artists of 
international reputation 


The Only Conservatory in Chicago 
Maintaining Its Own Dormitories 


Catalog and information on request. 
Fall Term opens September 17th. 


E. Y. Schwenker, Secy., 800 N. Clark St. 









































NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 

Uniting Belmont College for Young Women and Ward Seminary 
(51st year). Opens Sept. 22nd. alf-million-dollar equipment. 
Modern buildings, gymnasium. swimming pool, etc. Two 
years College Course, four years Preparatory. Also Music, Art, 
Expression, Home Economics. Certificate privileges. Delight- 
ful climate. Tennis, Horseback riding. Students from 32 
states. For catalog and view book address 


JENNIE ©. MASSON, Registrar 











Rota 
EDGAR 4 “NELSON 
Associate Director 


One of the Dormitories 








CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
A School of Individual Instruction and Service 


32d Year of Success 


Because of its distinguished faculty, original 
and scientific methods, individual instruc- 
tion, high ideals, breadth of culture and mod- 
erate cost, combined with modern and effi- 
cient management, the Combs Conservatory 
affords opportunities not obtainable else- 
where for a complete musical education. 

Faculty: Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Piano; Henry 
Schradieck, Violin; Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. Doc., 
Theory; Herman Sandby, Violoncello; Nelson A. 
Chesnutt, Voice, and 75 assistant teachers, graduates 
of the Conservatory and trained in the Scientific, Psy- 
chological and Sound Pedagogical Methods for which 
this Conservatory is noted. 

All branches taught, including Normal Training 
Course for Teachers and Public School Music Super- 
vision. Degrees conferred. 

Four Pupils’ Recitals a week. Daily Supervision. 
Daily reports. Two complete Pupils’ Symphony Ore 
chestras. Dormitories for Women. 

Reciprocal Relations with University of Pa. 

A School of Enthusiasm, Loyalty and Success 

Our 36-page Illus. Year Book mailed free 


Gilbert Raynolds Combs 
(Rotarian) 
Founder and Director. 
1319-27-29-31 South Broad Street 
Philadelphia 











/ KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE 





prine iple of service. 
tion. 
‘best opportunity.’ 





Corps. 
on request. 





I conse ientiously believe the Kentucky 
It does all any other first-class school can do, and gives your 
boy the inestimable advantage of spending his winters in F lorida. 
Department has designated this school as one of the ten 
United States, and designated by the President as a U. S. Reserve Officers Training 
—We can prepare your boy for any college or university. 
Country location, nine miles from Louisville. 


Col. Chas. W. Fowler, Sup 


Member Louisville — Club 


I am too good a Rotarian to ask for the privilege of educating your boy simply 
because you and I are Rotarians, but I make the request on the higher Rotarian 
You owe your boy the very best opportunity for an educa- 


Military Institute affords that 


The U. S. War 


‘Honor Sehools”’ in the 


Elegant catalog 


*{, LYNDON, KENTUCKY 
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JOHNSTON BROKERAGE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


SELLING STANDARD BRANDS WINDOW GLASS 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO EXPORT BUSINESS 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $100,000.00 





CARLOADS ONLY 








E. H. FLOOD, Eastern Agent 


Room 807, 303 Broadway Franklin Bank Building 
New York City Philadelphia, Pa. 


2104-05-06 First National Bank Building’  =:: 


P. E. CUNNINGHAM 


709-710 Republic Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


HENRY A. COLE 
Manhattan Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
A. D. MARTIN, Sales Agent 
Sumpter Bidg., Dallas, Texas 


CANADIAN OFFICE: 


JOSEPH TAYLOR & SON, Agents 
53 Yonge Street, Toronto 














THE GUERBER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


BRIDGE SHOP 
Designing, Fabricating and Erecting 
Structural Steel of all Descriptions 
FROG SHOP 
Frogs, Switches, Crossings, etc. 
Industrial Lay-outs 


Efficient service our first aim. Complete stock 
of Beams, Channels, Angles, Bars, Plates and 
Rails carried for prompt shipment. 


Office and Works: BETHLEHEM, PA. 





Te System of 
Wg Steam Heating 


Our fourth ad illustrates the Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N. Y., which is one of the 10,000 
installations of The WEBSTER System. 

It is the most Dependable, Economical, and 
Efficient Heating System for Stores, Factories, 
Theatres, Apartment Houses, Residences, 
Churches or Hotels, and for all other types of 
buildings, both large and small. 


Every Rotarian Should Consult Us 


before making any de- 
cision as to a Heating 
| System. We have had 


me | 











29 years’ experience and 
will be able to make you 








THE PERFECTOR 
OF ACOUSTICS 





A permanent wall and ceiling treatment that is guaranteed 
to produce perfect conditions for hearing in Churches, 
Court Rooms, Auditoriumg Offices, ete. No change nec- 
essary in appearance of the rvom. Write for information. 


MAZER ACOUSTILE CO. Established 1909 
Acoustical Engineers and Contractors 
525 Third Avenue, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Jacob Mazer, President (Rotarian) 


Representatives Wanted 


valuable suggestions. 
Old buildings can very 
| often be “WEBSTER- 
IZED” at comparative- 
ly small expense, 

Let us tell you more 
about it. Write to me 
personally for full infor- 
mation and a copy of our 
new catalogue V-49, 


Rotarian 


E. K. Webster, Sec., 


WARREN WEBSTER 
AND COMPANY 


Established 1888 
Main Office and Works 


Camden, NewJersey 





Rotarians in principal 
cities where Branch 
Offices are maintained. 


























THE 





wk a 

E, C. MOLBY 
Member 

N. Y. Rotary Club 





For STEAM. VAPOR, WATER HEATING 


BURNS CHEAP FUEL 
MAGAZINE FEED 


DOWN DRAFT PRINCIPLE OF COMBUSTION 


MOLBY BOILER CO., 


MOLBY BOILER 








REQUIRES LITTLE ATTENTION 
PREVENTS WASTE 


THE “RIGHT KIND OF SERVICE” 
Catalogue On Request 


1 
Inc., 01 PARK AVENUE 


NEW YORK. 
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WALRUS MFG.CO 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


EXTENSIVE BUILDERS AN 


send FoR CATALOGS GCQUDA F 











PLACE YOUR 
rom INSURANCE 


TORNADO or 
with the 


AUTOMOBILE 
Michigan Commercial 
Insurance Company 
of Lansing, Michigan 





Prompt Adjustments. Satisfactory Service 
See our local agent 


B. L. HEWETT, Secretary 


Rotarian) 








Catalogs, Folders, Office Stationery 
Filing Cases and Supplies 
COMMERCIAL PRINTING COMPANY 
OTTUMWA, IOWA 


HT. V. Mercer, (Rotarian) Mor. 


LET ME BE YOUR PRINTER 











ADDING MACHINE ROLLS 


Write us for samples and prices 
THE DUDLEY PAPER CO. 
W. C. Dudley, Gen’! Mgr., Rotarian 
Lansing, Mich. 








Rotarians, when you come to Chicago 
don’t fail to visit 
THE KERCHER BATHS 
S. E. COR. CONGRESS AND WABASH 
George Kercher (Member Rotary Club) Sec'y 
Best Baths in Chicago Established 40 Years 





THE KERCHER BATHS 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
FIXTURES.For BANKS, STORES 
LABORATORIES& DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENTS,CARBONATORS, 


REFRIGERATOR DISPLAY CASES. 


ORS OF HIGH 
SENTATIVES IN 
TIES. 


GRADE 
ATIVES 














ROTARY BANKS 
EVERYWHERE 


Depository for I. A. of R.C. Youareinvited 
tosend us your 
terms for col- 
lecting items in 
your vicinity. 

Write for our 


terms for good 
“Rotary Brand” 
of service. 


R. F. CHAPIN, Secy. 


Member Chicago Rotary Club 

















America’s Tested Tires | 


GOODRICH 


BLACK SAFETY TREADS 


THE BLF.GODDRICH COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 














HE modern tendencies in garden 


building, their enormous ex- 
pansion in recent years, their 
relation to architecture proves that 
the essence of garden craft is to give 
the maximum of pleasure through 
the medium of beauty. 
Our Catalog will give you many suggestions for 
making your gardens livable and attractive. 


THE 


FISCHER-JIROUCH CO. 


4821 Superior Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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Get this name set in your mind A FEELING 
“EGRY”’ SATISFACTION 

When Autographic Registers are consid- | is always present with the busi- 
ered give your first and last thought | | ness man who knows that his 
to Egry—because of their practicability, } | assets are not undermined by 
dependence, productiveness and effi- | long-standing and dubious book 
ciency. ‘““EGRY”’ represents that “‘some- | | accounts. 
— '—perhaps, “Soe e We pride ourselves as being a 
teed poral gy a a eee oe source of great and permanent 

. ned aimigat satisfaction to thousands of 
Today is theday for you toadopt EGRY | manufacturers and wholesalers 
REGISTER SYSTEMS in the various | | who repose confidence in us 
departments of your business—just let | | where mercantile collections are 


us show you their pronounced advan- concerned. 


tages in Time, Moneyand Labor Saving. Otis concen te ae a 


Your inquiry please— many years of experience, sup- 
plemented by the desire to give 


NS, The a our clients the best possible 
Egry Register service. 


j 
} Company The United Mercantile Company 
M. C. Stern (Rotarian) Pres. & Gen’! Mgr. Wm. Meyer, Rotarian, Manager 
nye Dayton, Ohio, U.S. A. PITTSBURGH 























34 st) a 010 
SOLVE 


THE HIGH COST OF PAPER 
PROBLEM 


DOUGLAS WRAY PAPER CO. 


INCORPORATED 


DANCES, STAGS, BANQUETS 
AND ALL SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 


FAVOR PAPERWEAR WORKS 


Write for TA at 81 W. LAKE ST 


Suggestions 


RELIABLE SECONDS and JOBS 
in PAPER and CARDBOARD 

















PRINTERS BUILDING . . CHICAGO 
ARATE 
k i We watch your watchman 
Protective Signal We supervise your sprinkler system 
Ser vice We operate fire alarm systems 


We install all kinds of signal systems 
We have a Central Office in your town 


. 2 ye Write, and representative will call 


Controlled Companies 


Safeguards against American District Telegraph Co. fv 
Fire--Water--Burglars 195 Broadway New York : 














ane Laser 
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Oriental Rugs 


for Particular People 


If you are looking for an Ori- 
ental Rug, send us the size and 
description of your room and 
we will tell you what we have 
nearest your requirements. 


BPI PLU SST TT oe d 


Oriental Rugs sent to Rotarians 
on approval anywhere in U.S. 


DAVIS & NAHIKIAN 


Importers 


201-03 South 13th St, 
PHILADELPHIA 


378 Woodward Ave. 
DETROIT 


Ue eT SITS SITUS srt) 


Re TTC 





| 


. Moore Push- Pins 4 


Glass Heads, Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
The Hanger with the Twist 


Moore Push Maptacks 
18 Plain Colors; 32 Combinations 


At all Dealers 10c per Pkt. 
Send for Free Rotary Samples 


=» Moore Push “Pin Co., Phila., Pa. 


THE ONONDAGA 


ROTARY HEADQUARTERS 
and the leading Hotel in 


SYRACUSE 
PROCTOR C. WELCH, Manager 

















RATES: 
50 to $5.00 





Hotel ‘Allen $2. 


Modern Restaurant 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 








Rotary Hotel 








oi 


_ROT ARIAN 
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Gummed 


Labels 


The next time you need 
labels—no matter what 
kind—write us on your 
letter head and we will 
send you samples 
FREE. We have the 
largest exclusive gum 
label plant in the world 
and we can really save 
you money. No order 
is too large—none too 
small. Million lots a 
specialty. 


FENTON LABEL COMPANY 
Sth and Thompson Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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~ 
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THE LANDERS BROS. CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Buckram, Webbing, Gimp Cotton 
Goods, etc., for 


UPHOLSTERING FURNITURE 


and 
AUTOMOBILES 


Mohair and Auto Top Material 
Artificial Leather—Rubber Cloth 
Canvas Innersoling for Shoe Manufacturers 


THE LANDERS BROTHERS COMPANY 
Dept. R4, Toledo, Ohio 
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NARRAGANSETT HOTEL 
Largest and Leading Hotel in Providence 


Headquarters for Rotarians 
200 Baths 





$1.50 per day and upwards 
WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET 


i 1 IE C ROW N HOTEL 


—== PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


250 Rooms 











The Home of Simplicity, Refine- GOOD 
mentand Comfort for the Traveler SERVICE 


FAIRNESS 
COURTESY 


FRED MANSFIELD, Prop., Rotarian 
WM. H. WADE, 


Manager 
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Peter & Guckenberger 


ROTARIANS 
Manufacturers Twines, Rope and Cordage 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


We solicit your inquiries 
EWN WW, 0 ’"?"F9 mM Www WWW 


AJAX Patent FILE WRAPPERS 


Neat, nov el, durable, durable, distinctive. For contracts, stock 
sheets, abstracts, deeds, type-writings, business agree- 
ments, specifications, legal papers and all forms of similar 
documents. Needed and useful in every office. Send postal 
for free sample and full particulars. 

DESAULNIERS & CO. (Rotarians) 


SS 


Way 
S WZ 





Moline, Illinois 
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Advertisements 
In this Section 
Are from 
Advertisers in the 
Eleventh 


Rotary District 
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COSDEN & COMPANY 


PRODUCERS AND REFINERS OF 
HIGH GRADE OKLAHOMA 
PETROLEUM 


@ 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 





REFINERIES AT GENERAL OFFICES 


TULSA, CUSHING, BIGHEART "TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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Tu L Ss A OKLAHOMA, is the oil metropo- 

lis of the civilized world, and had 
on deposit at the last call of the comptroller 
more than forty-seven million dollars. 


Tu LS A is the wealthiest city, per capita, 
in the United States, and in per- 
centage of increase of post office receipts, building 


permits, bank clearings and bank deposits. has 
no rival in the United States. 


Tu L Ss A has a cosmopolitan population of 

more than 60,000 people; is a city 
of schools, churches, Y. W. C. A. and Y.M. C. A. 
homes, hospitals, parks, boulevards, paved streets 


and all those things which go to make up a 
metropolitan city in the busy West. 


Tu L S A offers more business opportunities 

in commercial and manufacturing 
lines than any city in America, and there is no 
city in the nation which offers better educational 
facilities or greater inducements to a man seek- 


ing a new home in which to raise and educate a 
family. 


Tu LS A has a place for every red-blooded 
American citizen who is willing to 
put his energy and ability to the test and carve 


out a name for himself in ideal surroundings and 
among a high-grade citizenship. 


If you are interested in knowing more of Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
the wonderful city of the Southwest, write Clarence B. Douglas, 
General Secretary, Tulsa Chamber of Commerce, Rotarian. 


Rotary Club of Tulsa 
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TULSA, OKLAHOMA 





PETROLEUM PRrobucTs OF QUALITY 


Gasoline Lubricants 
Naphtha Refined Oils 
Kerosene Paraffine Wax 


Gas Oils Road Oils 
Fuel Oils Asphalt 


INCLAIR company 
COMPANY 
Producers Transporters 
Refiners Distributers 


N CW Yo r k Cable Address Chicago 
120 Broadway “5°°°°'?” Conway Bldg. 
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Mason Jars & Caps 


PAT. AUG, 31, 1915 


BASS =>», “SELF SEALING’? BRAND 


(TRADE MARK REG ) 


Made in two styles—Regular and WIDE MOUTH— 
seals Air-tight without using a rubber ring. Recom- 
mended by housewives and canning experts. Awarded the 


Grand Prize, Highest Award, San Francisco, 1915, San 











Diego, 1916. The best Jars manufactured in the World. 





\ Will delight your wife, cut down the High Cost of Living. 

( 

‘ ~ py) ( Your dealer can supply you, or write us. 
| 

Rb, i ES 5 


6 Kerr Glass Manufacturing Co. 
-MAS ONZA Portland, Ore. Sand Springs, Okla. 






































THAT MAKES 


EVERY LEAF A LOOSE LEAF 


FOR EVERY OFFICE 
FOR EVERY SHEET 
FOR EVERY PUNCHING 


THIS ]|-PE= 


ALL PURPOSE PUNCH 


Will serve quickly and accurately 
Costs little. Does much 








FOR SALE AT YOUR STATIONERS 


Together Books and 
with LOOSE [-P LEAF Forms 
ACKNOWLEDGED THE BEST 
Send for Punch Circular R11 


IRVING-PITT MANUFACTURING CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
LARGEST EXCLUSIVE LOOSE LEAF MANUFACTURERS 
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Kansas City Thanks You— 
regardless 


Big, prosperous magazines like The Rotarian are forced to 
close their editorial and advertising pages~a long time in 
advance, and as a result we must do some scientific guessing 
in the preparation of this message. 


When this page appears the momentous decision as to the 
1918 Convention City will have been made. The shouting 
will be over and some club will be gathering it’s forces for 
the serious work of justifying the selection. 


We have tried twice—and into each trial we have put the 
best we had, feeling sure that we could make good in case 
the gods favored us. 


If we have been more successful at Atlanta than at Cincin- 
nati we shall show our gratitude by our deeds—and we 
pledge you that no Rotarian will have cause to regret the 
choice. 


If the publication of this page finds us once more in the 
position of the loser, we will take our medicine gracefully, 
and spend our stored-up energy in the interest of the suc- 
cessful contender. 


In any event, Kansas City thanks you for your sincere 
support if you supported her, and thanks you in the same 
measure for the fairness of your opposition if you opposed 
her. 


For, writing nearly three weeks in advance of the event, we 
can be sure that the fight will be a fair one and another 
creditable chapter in the record that is Rotary, 
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Oklahoma City— 


Oklahoma City is the center, the metropolis, of an 
industrial wonderland. Cheap fuel; an ever increas- 
ing consuming market; and an abundance of raw 
materials offer opportunity to the manufacturer. 
The greatest oil and gas producing region in the 
World. Coal, zine and lead in abundance. 
the great cotton belt of the South meets and over- 
laps the wonderful wheat belt of the West. 
people have found Oklahoma City a good place ‘to 
i A cordial welcome awaits you— 


Rotary— 





Photo Hale-Hiatt 





—__—— 








ta ton-Smith, Architects 


The $1,500,000 Capitol of Oklahoma just being completed 
in Gklahoma City. Built entirely from Oklahoma material. 





























HUCKINS HOT 


The Hotels of the Southwest. 








J 
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Well built at the head of navigable 
water; with municipal gas at 4c per 
1000 feet; Indian Bureau, largest in 
U. S. outside of Washington; general 
headquarters two railroads; 1800 people on 
payroll of five railroads; lots of little factories, 
all growing; only town in Oklahoma with a pure 
water supply for a. big city; location Oklahoma State Fair; 
more miles of paved streets, more schools, more churches and more people 
attending them than you'll find in most places. A very good town indeed, 
with every one of the following Rotarians doing something every day to 
make it a still better town: 











C. DICKMANN--iaaie 
]. DICKMANN— Big 
DOANE—Salesman 7 


EICHOLT2—Furnitur® , 4 
EMERSON—Gas & Electricity 
* ENLOE—U. SMarstal 3 
EVANS— Drugs 3 ? 
FARRELL— Wall Paper a 
<—Clearmg House Association. + 

ER—Optician 2 
Brick 





- 
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| leges. 
| lic school system, the State Baptist and 
' Catholic Universities and 


SHAWNEE 


The Home Center 
Of 


The Great Southwest 
Education—Health—Work—In Abundance 





HAWNEE is located on the banks of the North Canadian River | 
in the central part of the State and is known as the beautiful | 


Forest City of Oklahoma. 
Shawnee has a population of 18,000 


and is noted for its native trees, paved 


streets; beautiful parks, handsome 
homes, fine churches, schools and col- 
In addition to its splendid pub- 


a Govern- 
ment School for Indians are located 
here. It has a country club and one 
of the finest golf courses in the State. 
The winters are mild and summers 


| pleasant. 


Shawnee is sarrounded by a rich 
agricultural country, with well diversi- 


_ fied crops, of which alfalfa, corn, cotton 


and potatoes are the most stable. 
Poultry and stock raising are also profit- 
able. The North Canadian River and 
its tributaries afford an abundant sup- 
ply of water throughout the year. 


Shawnee is a railroad center, the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
Company, the A. T. &-S. F. Railway 


Company, and the M. K. & T. Railway 
affording an accessible market for her 
great trade territory. Shawnee has 
electric street car and interurban serv- 
ice. 
gas and cheap electric power. 


Shawnee has one of the largest cotton 


We have an abundance of natural | 





| 
| 


| 





oil mills in the entire Southwest, an over- | 


all factory, flour, alfalfa and feed mills, 
fine plants, wholesale houses, 


bindery, planing mill, cabinet and fur- | 
niture factories, creamery, and many | 


other industries. 


Shawnee’s financial institutions are 
sound and healthy—three national and 
two state banks, with a combined capital 
and surplus of $442,000.00. It has one 
of the largest farm loan institutions in 
the Southwest, and one of the most 
substantial Building and Loan Associa- 
tions in the state. 


We want more factories and industries 
to avail themselves of what we offer. 





All Rotarians and others seeking a new location will be fur- 

nished detailed information by writing C. S. Thompson, Secretary 

of the Rotary Club, or Geo. A. McDonald, Secretary of the 
Pottawatomie County Business Men’s Association. 














book | 
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Joplin, Missouri 


Joplin, Mo., enjoyed the distinction, according to statistics compiled by the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, of leading all American Cities in the wave of increased pros- 


perity which began sweeping our country about two years ago. 


This achievement was made 


possible, not only by the fact that Joplin is the center of the great mid-continent zinc and 
lead fields, which supply nearly one-half of the production of these metals in the United 
States, but by virtue of its location in a district rich in its agricultural resources. 


This wonderful little business center, though still less than 50,000 in population, has attracted seven railroad systems. 
Its department stores, jobbing houses, newspapers and interurbans serve a thoroughly American population of more 
than 200,000 in the corners of Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas, this being the area known as the Joplin mining 


district. 


The increased demand for our metals has stimulated development and investment in the mining industry and assured 


this city of a remarkable future. 


; Capital. at home and abroad, has recognized the certainty of our continued growth and prosperity, and is lending 
itself readily, not only to the development of our mineral resources, but is responding “without question to the call of the 
wonderful spirit of progress which impels our citizens in the building of institutions, public and private, which go to make 


up a modern American city. 


For accurate information on any phase of our industrial activity, address: Rotary Club, Joplin, Mo. 








The Joplin Globe 


Enjoys the distinction of reaching 
more paying readers than any other 
American newspaper published in a city 
the size of Joplin. 

This measure of success may be fairly 


attributed to a fixed policy of “service not 
self.”’ 


With 25,000 families living throughout the great zinc 
and lead field and a thoroughly organized advertising ser- 
vice department we are able to solve your publicity prob- 
lems in the “ROTARY WAY.” 


Joplin -News Herald 


Only Evening Newspaper in Joplin 


Published 
Daily (excepting Saturday) and Sunday 


Full leased wire Associated Press Service 
Rotarians are invited to write 
or call for information 
MO. 


JOPLIN - - 





The Connor Hotel 
JOPLIN, MO. 
Rotary Headquarters 

















F.B. BAKER - President and Gen. Mgr. 
J. W. HOWELL - - - - - Manager 


Independent Candy 
and Mnfg. Co. 


Builders of 
‘‘Ye Olden Tyme Candies”’ 


Rotary Factory 
Rotary Service 


JOPLIN - - - MoO. 





The Meeker Advertising Co., Inc. 
C. T. MEEKER (Rotarian), Pres. 


Manufacturers of 


Art and Business Calendars, Signs, Leath- 
er Goods, and Advertising Specialties 








LEON S. BOUCHER CIGAR CO. 


Missouri’s Largest Cigar Factory 
JOPLIN, MO. 


FLOR DE LEON—Mild Havana Cigar 
Five Sizes, 7c to 15c 





FRANK W. SANSOM 


(Rotarian) 
Mining Engineer 
JOPLIN - - - MO. 


“Service” to those who are interested, or con- 
template becoming interested in Mining in 
this District. 
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Not Just an 
Advertising Medium 


The Editor 
of 

Another 
Magazine 
Says: 





THE ROTARIAN is an In- 


fluence—not just an ad- 


vertising Medium. 


THE ROTARIAN has char- 


acter and the confidence 
of its readers, and this is more 
than just circulation. 


THE ROTARIAN has individually 
interested subscribers. 


THE ROTARIAN Carries only abso- 
lutely dependable advertising. 


THE ROTARIAN has a paid in ad- 
vance subscription list. 


THE ROTARIAN is The Magazine 
of Service. 


FRANK R. JENNINGS, 
Adv. Maneater THE ROTARIAN = =—«-_—_— —__CiC#”sC  ehttttninsreiseriesomensnenl 1917 
910 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Send us advertising rates and full particulars regarding THE ROTARIAN as an 


advertising medium. 


Business 
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AN INVALUABLE REFERENCE BOOK ON ROTARY 





Official Proceedings 
Of the Atlanta Convention 
In Book F orm 


@ The wonderful 1917 Rotary Convention is over! There 
will be other Rotary conventions in years to come—but 
never another just like Atlanta! 


@, Delegates and visitors from your club have returned 
home inspired by the wonderful addresses on Rotary and 
Patriotism. Their attendance at the daily convention 
sessions has given them an insight into Rotary such as 
they never had before. 


@ If you want an official word-for-word report of every- 
thing of importance that happened at Atlanta during 
the convention here is your opportunity. 


IMPORTANT 


@ Fill out the coupon below and mail it in TODAY. You 
can send your check with the coupon if ‘you desire, or 
you can wait until you receive the book. We want an 
estimate of the number of copies desired. If you put it 
off it may be too late. It is too late to increase the num- 
ber after the printing of the first forms is begun. 


@ The type is now being set and every effort will be made 
to get the books off the press and into the hands of Ro- 
tarians by July 25th. 








ee eee ee ee TEAR OFF HERE@ @& @ o@ o@ oe @ @ ww oe ww ew ww = 
International Association of Rotary Clubs, 
910 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
Gentlemen: Please reserve for me............ copies of the ‘‘Proceedings—Eighth Annual Rotary Convention" at 
$1.50 each. 
Cloth bound; approximately Name.......................------.--:c-s0s-=- 
380pp; complete index. 
Address 
City & State......... 
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Two Things Every American 
Rotarian Can Do!!! 


Have you, Mr. American Rotarian, 
joined the RED CROSS and subscribed 
for LIBERTY LOAN BONDS? If you 


have done this th 
uCanDo 





SSLIBERTY LOAN RED CROSS LIBERTY LOAN RED CROSS ~ 


You can use your influence to get your 
employes and every one you come in 
contact with to join the Red Cross and 
buy LIBERTY LOAN BONDS. If 
every Rotarian in the United States 
would take or sell at least $4,000 worth 
of these bonds it would mean more 
than $100,000,000 to the credit of Ro- 
tary. And if each Rotarian in the 
United States can influence only ten 
people to join the RED CROSS it 
will mean an army of a quarter of a mil- 
lion Red Cross members—a monument 
to the power and activity of Rotary 


And This Will Be Doing Your Bit 


SLIBERTY LOAN RED CROSSLIBERTY LOAN RED CRO 


D CROSS LIBERTY LOAN RED CROS 





a 








/ 
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IBERTY LOAN RED CROSS LIBERTY LOAN RED CROSSLIBERTY LOAN RED CROSS LIBERTY LOAN 
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Firestone 


N this Tire Firestone builders have brought to 

practical success all the possibilities foreseen in 
Cord construction. The Firestone Cord Tire is 
resilient with a quality of rubber and perfection of 
design exclusively Firestone. Agile and sturdy, 
it will “take the dare” of any road and give you 
mile after mile of dauntless %oin}. 


And this Cord Tire is stron}, with a toughness of 
tread and power of body which only Firestone 
building, can accomplish. Whether in Cord or 
Fabric, the Firestone Red Side Wall and Black 


Tread is a distinctive mark of efficient travel. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER 
COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 












































